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A NEW LYDGATE-CHAUCER MANUSCRIPT 


Although Morgan manuscript No. 4 was briefly and incorrectly 
described in the catalogue of the library of Theodore Irwin,’ a col- 
lection now forming part of The Pierpont Morgan Library, it does 
not appear to have been noted by any of the recent editors and bibli- 
ographers * of the poetical works of Chaucer and Lydgate. As this 
is a manuscript of considerable literary importance, a complete de- 
scription together with the texts of the two short poems will, no 
doubt, be found useful. 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, MS. 4. 

MS. on vellum, written and illuminated in England about the middle of 
the XVth century. The decoration is slight, consisting of a large initial 
letter W in blue and pink brightened with gold, and a three-sided border 
in the same colouring on folio 1"; numerous smaller initials in gold on a 
blue or pink border throughout the book. 

The handwriting is clear; prose notes to the text, such as chapter- 
headings, are written in red; the first seven leaves are stained without 
affecting the text. 

78 leaves (collation: a-i® k*), measuring 10x 6% inches; 33 lines to a 
full page. Small quarto (10%x7 inches); brown levant morocco gold 
tooled in acorns, by Bedford of London. 

On folio 1" is the signature of John Davy (which occurs again on f. 77") 
in a hand of the XVIth century; also on f. 1", the name Gilbert North; on 
ff. 43v and 44r, William Darye (or Davye ?). 


1“ No. 1829. Lydgate (John). The History Sege and Destruccyon of 
Thebes. Folio, crushed levant morocco, with morocco case, by F. Bedford. 
MS. of the XIVth (sic) century on vellum.” Catalogue of the Library 
. . . belonging to Theodore Irwin, New York, 1887. 

2It was omitted by H. N. MacCracken, Minor Poems of John Lydgate, 
E.E.T.S., 1911 & 1934; by E. P. Hammond, Chaucer; a bibliographical 
Manual, New York, 1908; by J. E. Wells, 4 Manual of the Writings in 
Middle English, Yale University Press, 1916 and years following; by 


1 
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Contents: 1) Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes. ff. 1'-74t 
2) A lenvoye to all prynces and lordes that be dysposyd to be 
lecherous. ff. 74¥-75v 
3) Lydgate’s Letter to Gloucester. ff. 75¥-77" 
4) Chaucer’s Compleynt vn-to his purse. f. 77" 







If we examine the short poems ®* in the order in which they are 
found in the manuscript, the first is the Lenvoye to all prynces. 
Despite the title, this work is not an independent poem at all but 
consists of a number of extracts made from Lydgate’s Fall of 
Princes. The eleven stanzas thus compiled correspond to the fol- 
lowing lines of Lydgate’s work (ed. Henry Bergen, The Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1923-27) : 

Stanza 1—Book m1, ll. 4586-4592. 


Stanzas u-x—Book tn, ll. 1569-1582 and 1590-1638. 
Stanza x1—Book I, ll. 5510-5516. 
















Similar excerpts from the Fall of Princes are far from uncommon ; 
they may be found in MSS. Harley 367, Harley 2251, Addit. 29729, 
Ashmole 59 and Pepys 2011, to name but a few. 

In the recent publication of Part 11 of Lydgate’s Minor Poems 
(E. E. T.8., 0.8. 192, pp. 665-7), the Letter to Gloucester was 
printed from MS. Harley 2255 with collations from all the other 
manuscripts known to Prof. MacCracken (they are Harley 2251, 
Addit. 34360, Lansdowne 699, Leyden Vossius 9 and Pepys 2011). 
In order to complete the list of variant readings, the text of the 
Morgan MS. is printed below; corrections were made, where abso- 
lutely necessary, from the critical edition. 















This is the copy of be letter that Dan John Lidgate, Monke of Bury, 
sent to Homfrey Duke of Glouceter for mony for the makynge of Bochas. 






Right myghty prynse and hit be youre wille 
Condiscende leyser for to take 

To see the content of this litille bille 
Whiche whan y wrote myne hande y felte quake 







Erdmann and Ekwall, Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes, E. E.T.S., 1911 & 1920; 
etc. 

*A list of the variant readings of the Siege of Thebes has been made 
and awaits a publisher. We may note, in passing, that the Morgan text 
is closest to that in MS. 152 of Christchurch Library, Oxford; the next 
closest is in Pepys MS. 2011. The MS. may therefore be placed on Prof. 
Ekwall’s chart between the Christchurch and Pepys MSS. In addition, 
the contents of the Pepys MS. are the same as those in the Morgan MS. 
except that Chaucer’s Compleynt is omitted. 
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9 Shippe was there none nore soylis rede of hewe MS. 
46 (for) omitted in MS. 
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Tokyn of morenynge y wered clothes blake 
By cause my purse was fallyn in grete rerage 
Lynynge owtewarde the guttes were owte shake 
Onely for lak of plate and of coygnage 














































(I souhte leechys for a restoratiff ) 

In whom y founde no consolacyoun 
Appotykaryse for a comfortatyfe 

Dragge nore dya was none in Bury toune 
Bottome off his stomak was turnyd vp-so-doune 
A laxatyfe dyd hym so grete outrage 

Made hym sclender by a consompcioun 

Onely for lak of plate and of coignage 


Shippe was there none nore saylis rede of hewe 
The wynde frowarde to make hem ber to londe 
The flode was passyd and sodenly of newe 

A lowe grounde-ebbe was faste by the stronde 
That no maryner durste take on honde 

To caste an anker for streightnes of passage 
The costom skarse as folke may vndirstonde 
Onely for lak of plate and of coignage 


There was no tokyn sent downe from the toure 
As any gossomer the counterpeyse was light 
A fretynge etyke causyd his langoure 

By a cotydyan whiche helde hym day and night 
Sol and luna were clypsed of her light 

There was no crosse nore prynt of no vysage 
Hys lynynge derke ber were no plates bright 
Onely for lak of plate and of coynage 


Harde to lyke hony owte of a marbulle stone 
ffor there ys nethir lycoure nore moystoure 
An ernest grote whan hit is dronke and gone 
Bargeyn of merchantes stont in aventure 

My purse and y be callyd to the lure 

Off indygense oure stuf leyde in morgage 
But ye my lorde may alle my sorwe recure 
With a receyte of plate and of coignage 


Not sugred plate made by be appotycary 
Plate of bright metalle yeveth a mery sowne 
In Bokellersebery ys none suche lettuary 
Golde ys a cordialle gladdest confeccioun 
Ageyne etiques of olde consumpcioun 

Aurum potabile (for) folke ferre ronne in age 
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In quynt essense beste restauracioun 
With syluyr plate enprentid with coygnage 


O sely bylle why arte pou not ashamed 

So malepertely to shewe oute thy constreynt 
But pouerte hathe so nye thy tone atamyd 
That nichill habet ys cause of thy compleynt 
A drye tesyk maketh olde men fulle feynt 
Rediest wey to renewe there corage 

Ys a fresshe dragge of no spices meynt 

But of bright plate enprentyd with coignage 


Thou mayste afferme as for thyn excuse 
Thy bareyne soyle ys sole and solytary 
Off crosse nere pyle there ys none recluse 
Prent nore inpressiown in alle thy seyntwary 
To conclude brefely and not to tary 

There ys none noyse herde in thy ermytage 
God sende sone a gladder letuary 

With a clere sone of plate and of coynage 


Apart from the fact that the scribe, in place of the original first 
line of Stanza 11, wrote the first line of Stanza 111, the text in the 
Morgan MS. is quite good. The poem as a whole requires a few 


notes; many of the medical terms here employed are used by Lyd- 
gate in other poems, notably in the Secrees of old Philisoffres and 
in the Rules of Health.t No doubt these will be fully described in 
the very necessary volume of notes which must complete the Early 
English Text Society’s edition of the Minor Poems. “ Bokellerse- 
bery ” in line 43 is, on the other hand, of unusual interest. This 
can, without question, be identified with “ Buckles burie,” a street 
in Cheape-ward which ran, in Lydgate’s day, south of the Poultry. 
Stow, in his Survay of London (London, George Purslowe, 1618), 
describes it thus (p. 477): 


This whole streete, called Buckles burie, on both the sides throughout, 
is possessed of Grocers & Apothecaries. 


and it appears that the druggists and vendors of herbs had their 
shops there from the earliest times till the Great Fire of London. 
Stow derives the name of the street in this fashion: 


First, is Buckles burie, so called of a Mannor and Tenements per- 
taining to one Buckle, who there dwelled, and kept his Courts. This 
Mannor is supposed to be the great Stone building, yet in part remaining 


“Compare with my note in Medium Aevum, February, 1934, pp. 51-56. 
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on the South side of the streete, . . . This Tower (built by Edward III), 
of late yeeres, was taken downe by one Buckle, a Grocer, meaning, in 
place thereof, to haue set vp and builded a goodly frame of Timber: but 
the said Buckle greedily labouring to pull downe the old Tower, a part 
thereof fell vpon him, which so sore bruised him, that his life was thereby 
shortened: and another, that married his widow, set vp the new prepared 
Frame of Timber, and finished the Worke. 


It is more likely, however, that Stow was merely citing an old tra- 
dition, and that the name of the street is considerably older. It 
appears to be connected with the Bokerell family, prominent in 
London affairs throughout the thirteenth century. According to 
the London Chronicle in MS. Harley 565, Andrew Bokerell was 
mayor of London from the fifteenth to the twenty-first years of the 
reign of Henry III (1230/1-1236/7) ; a Walter Bokerell is men- 
tioned in v1 Henry III; a Stephan Bokerell in x1-x11 Henry III; 
and a Mathew Bokerell in xu Henry III. Contemporary records 
mention the court (bury) of the Bokerells. In time, “ Bokerells- 
bury ” became, apparently, “ Bokellersebery ” and this was, prob- 
ably, directly shortened to “ Bucklesbury,” the unfortunate end of 
the grocer Buckle having, no doubt, contributed somewhat to this 
change. “ Bokellersebery” is also of Shakespearian interest, as 
Falstaff, in The Merry Wives of Windsor (111, iii, quoted from the 
first Folio), says: 


Come, I cannot cog, and say thou art this and that, like a-manie of 
these lisping-hauthorne buds, that come like women in mens apparrell, and 
smell like Bucklers-berry in simple time. 


Chaucer’s Compleynt vn-to his Purse is contained in the last 21 
lines of the manuscript. The text comprises the three stanzas of 
the poem but not the Hnvoy, which is probably of a later date as it 
could only have been written after Henry IV had been declared 
King (Sept. 30th, 1399). This poem is preserved in the following 
manuscripts: Fairfax 16 (F), University Library, Cambridge, MS. 
Ff. 1. 6 (C), Pepys 2006 (P), Harley 7333 (H), Harley 2251 © 
(Ha), Addit. 22139 (A) and Addit. 34360 (Ad). The first two 
stanzas only appear in MS. 176 of Caius College, Cambridge (Cc). 
Of these, Ha A and Ad lack the Envoy. The variant readings have 
been taken from the Chaucer Society’s transcripts of these manu- 
scripts (Publications Lv11r and Lxxvit) and for Cc from Mac- 
Cracken’s edition in Modern Language Notes, Vol. xxvit, p. 228. 
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The compleynt off Chaucer’s vn-to his purse. 


To you my purse and to none ober wight 
Compleyne y for ye be my lady dere 

I am so sory nowe pat ye bethe light 
ffor certes but yf ye make me hevy chere 
Me were as lefe to be leyde vpon my bere 
ffor whiche vn-to you mercy thus y crye 
Bethe hevy ayen or elles y muste dye 


II 
Nowe fouchesaufe pis day or hit be night 
That y of you the blesfulle soune may here 
Or se youre coloure lyke the sonne bright 
That of youre yelownes hathe no pere 
Ye bethe my lyfe ye bethe my hertes stere 
Quene of comforte and of company 
Bethe hevy ayen or elles y muste dye 


III 


Nowe purse bat bethe my hertis light 
And souerayne lady in pis worlde here 
Oute of this toune helpe me pis night 
Sith that ye wolle not be my tresorere 
ffor y am shaue as nye as any frere 


1 and to) and Ce. nonother Ha Ad. 2 ye) yow Ha Ad Ce. be) bene 
C, om. Ha Ad. 3 nowe) om. Ha Ad. ye) you Ce (always). bethe) been 
FC, bien Ha Ad, be HPACc. 4 ffor) But P, That A. yf) om. PA Ce. 
hevy) any A. 5 as) als H,a Cc. to) om. FHCPA. vpon) on Ha Ad. 
my) om. P Ha Ad. 6 yourF HC PAHaAdCec. 7 Beobe H, be PA. y 
muste) must I Ha Ad Ce, mote I FHCPA. 

8 voucheth-sauf F C, wouchebe save H, vouch sauf P A wouschsaf Cc. 
hit) yet P. 10 Or) To Ha Ad. se) shew H. lyke) lyche to H, as Ha 
Ad. 11 youre) om. FHPA Ce. youre yelownes) the lewdnesse C. 
yelownes) eye lownesse Ad, yowlenes Cc. hathe) hadde F, hd HCPA 
Ce. no) neuer F C P A, neuer no Ce, never his H. 12 twice bethe) be 
FCPACc, beo H, bien Ha Ad (first only). lyfe) light Ha Ad. stere) 
feere Ha Ad. 13 and of) and A. company) good companye F C P A, all 
company Ce. 14 Beobe H, By P, Be A Cc. y muste) must I Ha Ad Cc, 
mooteI FHCP A. 

15 read: Now (Yee H) purse that ben to me my lyves lyght in FHCPA. 

read: Now purse that beth to me my lyf my light im Ad Ha. 

16 souerayne) saveour FF HC PA. lady) asdoun FC P A,asH. in) 
downe in Ha Ad. here) doune here H. 17 pis night) thurgh your 
myght F C Ha Ad, borow your myte HP A. 18 Syn FCPA. wille 
H P, wylle C, wil A Ha Ad. nat bene F C, not beo H. 19 as nye) als 
nyghe H, om. C. as any) as is a F, as ys any C. 
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20 ffor which vn-to you mercy thus y crye 
Bethe hevy ayen or elles y must dye 
Explicit 


20 read: But yet I pray vnto your curtesye in FHCPA 
read: ffor whiche vnto yowre mercy I crye in Ha Ad. 
21 Beobe H, Biethe Ad y must) must I Ha Ad, moote I F H C P. 
must) om. A 


The traditional grouping of the MSS. is a) F C H Ha Ad and 
Ce and b) A and P. This arrangement can be somewhat modified 
and corrected ; if we examine the variants of lines 5, 11, 16 and 20, 
two major classes of manuscripts are immediately discernible 1) 
F C P H A and Ce and-:2) Ha Ad and M (Morgan MS. 4). In 
the second group, Ha and Ad have long been recognized as sister- 
manuscripts; M differs from this sub-group particularly in lines 3 
(nowe), 5 (vpon), 10 (Or and lyke), 12 (lyfe and stere), 16 (in), 
and in line 20. In the other class there are again two quite definite 
sub-groups 1) F and C and 2) P A and Cc. The essential points 
of difference here may be seen in line 4 (F and C agree in reading 
“For” and only P A and Ce omit “ yf”); in line 7 (“be” is 
found only in P and A) ; in line 8 (F and C have “ voucheth-sauf,” 
while P and A have “vouch sauf”); in line 17 (F and C read 
“thurgh,” while P and A have “ porow ”) ; also, although only or- 
thographical, in line 3 (“bethe ” appears in F and C as “been” 
and in P and A as “ be”). The chart on the basis of these tests is: 





Ate Ne 


M has a number of readings that occur in no other manuscript : 
notably in lines 6, 15 and 17 (in addition to having “y muste ” in 
lines 7, 14 and 21). These may be considered mere errors, scribal 
emendations, or (possibly less likely) the readings of Chaucer’s 
original lines before they were remodelled for Henry IV. 

Skeat (Minor Poems of Chaucer, Oxford, 1896, p. 397) called 
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attention to the note of impatience expressed in line 8; and, taken 
in connection with line 17, his opinion was, 


Out of this toune. This seems to mean— help me to retire from Lon- 
don to some cheaper place.’ At any rate, towne seems to refer to some 
large town, where prices were high. From the tone of this line, and that 
of 1. 8, I should conclude that the poem was written on some occasion of 
special temporary difficulty, irrespectively of general poverty; and that the 
Envoy was hastily added afterwards, without revision of the poem itself. 


Other scholars have been inclined to see in “ this toune ” a reference 
to Greenwich. It has been supposed, on the evidence of the Lenvoy 
to Scogan, that Chaucer lived in Greenwich in 1393/4. In that year 
and in the years following, Chaucer was in considerable financial 
and legal difficulties; indeed, a sheriff, presumably on legal busi- 
ness, reported that he could not locate the poet. Does line 17 in 
the Morgan MS. mean that Chaucer wanted money to enable him 
to leave Greenwich and thus avoid an expected encounter with the 
sheriff ? 

It seems scarcely probable that the poem was actually written 
for presentation to Henry IV between September 30th and October 
12th, 1399. In line 17, Chaucer expresses a desire to leave town. 
As we have seen, Skeat was of the opinion that, for the sake of 
economy, Chaucer wanted enough money to retire from London, 
but three months later the poet took the lease of a house in West- 
minster for fifty-three years. It may be argued that Chaucer was 
hoping for just enough money to pay the cost of moving and that 
only Henry IV’s munificence made it possible for the poet to re- 
main in London, but the urgency of the request makes this doubt- 
ful. If he was planning to move, one would hardly expect a last- 
minute appeal for the necessary money; on the other hand, if 
Chaucer merely needed money urgently, why did he say “ Oute of 
this towne helpe me”? Indeed, considering the legal and finan- 
cial disputes he was apparently involved in at this time, Chaucer 
needed no fictitious reason for his petition. 

The lines (apart from the Envoy) suggest a date not later than 
May 4, 1398, for on that day King Richard took Chaucer “ into his 
special protection, forbidding him for two whole years to be ar- 
rested or sued by anybody except on a plea connected with land.” 
After that date, Chaucer could have had no reason to press for 
money so urgently, or, for that matter, to leave town precipitously. 
This is true not only of the poem as it stands in the Morgan MS. 
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but also in the other MSS.; the Morgan text (in line 17) mainly 
emphasizes Chaucer’s immediate need of money. This argues for 
a date earlier than May 4th, 1398; in that case, the Morgan text 
may be construed to represent the earlier version of the poem. 


Curt F. BUHLER 
Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York City 
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An interesting article by J. E. Hankins in Modern Language 
Notes, 1934 (xurx, 80-3), notes relationships between Chaucer’s 
seasons-introduction to the Canterbury Tales and the Pervigiliwm 
Veneris, and suggests that Chaucer had this poem fairly definitely 
in mind in writing the famous fourteen lines. I was the more inter- 
ested in the point because of an attempt to prove, in a dissertation 
published in Paris in 1933, that the Prologue as well as Chaucer’s 
other references to the seasons spring from a complicated tradi- 
tion of seasons-description in Latin, French and Middle English, 
and from no single ‘source’; this tradition may be traced from 
Lucretius and Virgil through later poems (such as the Pervig. 
Ven.), through Carolingian poetry, Goliardic poets, encyclopaed- 
ists and comput-writers, through Old French lyric and romance, 
was given new emphasis and relationships because of the impor- 
tance of the seasons in astrological and other ‘ scientific’ treatises, 
and in art, and appears in Middle English (particularly in Chau- 
cer and Lydgate) with the varied and rich characteristics which 
so long a history and process of accretion would inevitably give it. 

It does not seem at all unlikely that Chaucer read and remem- 
bered the spring-references in the Pervig. Ven. But he was, I be- 
lieve, consciously following a long-standing and complicated tra- 
dition of which this Latin poem, and the other poems previously 
pointed out as sources, were only isolated and to him not extra-— 
ordinarily important examples. Chaucer’s seasons-descriptions, 
particularly that in the Prologue, are a sort of amalgam, fusing 
many lines of development. They are a composite, and include: 
semi-scientific details (like his droghte of Marche and mounting 
licour of April), which he probably took directly from such a 
manual as the Secreta Secretorum; figures like Zephirus, Flora 
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and Natura so familiar in Roman and Carolingian poetry that they 
had become the rhetorical stock-in-trade (for example) of hymn- 
writers and Goliards; notions like that of the symbolic life-bring- 
ing figure of Nature or Venus or Ver, copulatrix amorum, who 
reappears throughout Latin and vernacular mediaeval poetry, 
early and late, to Spenser and beyond him; the courtly garden- 
of-love settings of a French romance tradition in which Chaucer’s 
favorite details had appeared and re-appeared; conventional de- 
scriptive details in a persistent rhetorical idiom both traditional 
and current in Latin verse; zodiacal and astrological details from 
written and pictorial sources; remnants of ideas discussed by the 
encyclopaedists in their treatment of the seasons; figures and em- 
phases taken from the artistic tradition as it appeared in MS. 
illumination, sculpture and other mediums. 

I shall take up some of the specific details underlined by Mr. 
Hankins and indicate the complicated background which I believe 
prevents us from pointing to Chaucer’s specific ‘ source’ for them. 
I shall not load this short note with bibliographically complete 
references, since these may be found in the publication referred 
to (here abbreviated as S and M).* 

To take the simplest detail first: the shoures of Aprille which 
perced to the rote the droghte of Marche, and bathed every veyne 
in swich licour that the flowers were from that vertu engendered, 
enabling Zephirus to bring to bud the tendre croppes or tops of 
green things on every holt and heeth. This is a typical detail in 
the ‘scientific’ description of spring. The Secreta Secretorum 
treatment of the season ‘ Ver,’ and that in the related De natura 
rerum of Bartholomaeus Angelicus, are similar, in temper and 
point, to this one of Chaucer’s, in contra-distinction to various 
others in which he follows other traditions; parallel details are 
the zodiacal dating, the movement of the ‘humours’ (bound up 
until this season when the ‘moist and hot’ qualities reign) up 
through the roots into the ‘ crops’ of trees and herbs making them 
flower, the blowing of the wind, the exciting of the birds to love, 
the changed mood of all creatures, impelled by Nature to the en- 
gendering of their kind.? Bartholomaeus’ treatise and others like 
it were well known; the Secreta Secretorum (to which Chaucer 


1 Seasons and Months: Studies in a Tradition of Middle English Poetry, 
Paris, 1933. References to pages. 
*8 and M chap. ii, esp. pp. 51-8. 
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probably refers, as the ‘secree of secrees,’ in CYT 894) had an 
exceedingly wide circulation; the seasons material particularly, 
which there finds its place in medical advice for different seasons, 
reappears with the same details and emphases in many similar or 
dependent ‘scientific? manuals—astrological, medical or cosmo- 
logical—and became a common element in the seasons tradition. 
A French didactic romance like Les Echecs Amoureuz will utilize 
the details in an obviously directly dependent form (incidentally, 
its description uses the very word ‘ vaines’ to which Mr. Hankins 
points in the Pervig. Ven.—making a parallel between its venas 
and Chaucer’s veyne).? In an English romance like the ‘ Gest 
Hystoriale’ of the Destruction of Troy there is not only ‘ Marche 
with his mayn droghte’ but ‘zeforus,’? the zodiacal dating, this 
same moisture-detail and others.* In typical late French romance 
descriptions like those in Deschamps’ Fiction du Lyon the same 
details occur, with additions from other strains in the tradition; 
such additions, which I select because they are pointed to as paral- 
lels between Chaucer and the Pervig. Ven. in the article referred 
to, are an elaborate treatment of the Natura figure, a stress on 
her powers as copulatriz amorum, the ‘ painting’ of the earth in 
spring.® The various ‘ scientific’ details appeared in a great many 
widely-separated places (v. S. and M. ch. ii); the idiom of their 
expression was of course affected (as in Chaucer) by other elements 
in the seasons tradition, but the peculiar character given to a 
seasons-description by the introduction of this kind of detail per- 
sists underneath differences in phraseology and serves to define 
a separable strain in the tradition. To compare Chaucer’s Prologue 
passage with, e. g., that in LGW, is to see a case in point. 

As Mr. Hankins says, the Pervig. Ven. praises Venus as the 
bringer of life-giving showers, the goddess of fertility and copula- 
triz amorum who gives each creature its mate—a rather different 
figure from the Natura of Alanus. However, this figure in one 
guise or another, often in almost exactly that which Chaucer gives 
her, embodies the most constantly recurring emphasis within the 
tradition of seasons-description, from Lucretius to Spenser. She 
is oftenest ‘ Natura,’ sometimes ‘ Venus ’—as either of these fig- 
ures (or by the transference of her powers to the God of Love) 


* Ed. Sieper, vv. 99 ff. 
* EETS., orig. ser. 39, 56, e.g. vv. 4029 ff.; S and M 69, 172. 
5 Soc. des anc. textes fr., Deschamps, @uv. compl., virr, 307-8. 
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she comes to have a traditional place in the seasons-passages of 
Court-of-Love romances; she is sometimes ‘ Ver’; in later poems 
or sketchier descriptions she is degraded into ‘ Flora.” In hymns, 
encyclopaedic treatments of the seasons, Christian Latin poetry 
like Sedulius’s or Venantius’s, she loses her identity in the merg- 
ing of this concept with the notion of God’s renewal of the earth 
in spring—a parallel and symbol of course of the Resurrection. 
In all her appearances, however, she not only retains those powers 
which characterize her for example in the Pervig. Ven., but even 
externally remains throughout these mutations a curiously con- 
stant element in the seasons-tradition—her powers demonstrated 
by the same recurrent series of details, her form and person vis- 
ualized by the poet in a similar manner, the emphasis upon her 
serving to segregate off the seasons-descriptions in which she 
appears as a definite ‘kind’ within the whole tradition. With this 
rich and confused but unified background, I do not think Chaucer 
could so much as say the word ‘ Nature’ to himself without the 
immediate association of very many examples of this Natura- 
Venus-Ver-Love figure, all the details of her characteristic aspect 
and powers beating in upon his imagination. Nor do I think that 
a poet of as late a date as the xiv. century could possibly separate 
the Venus-copulatriz-amorum aspect of her, which gave her her 
firm place in the regular garden-of-love spring, from the Natura- 
creatriz aspect which was stressed in more didactic descriptions, 
nor these again from the classical-rhetorical personification of Ver. 

Long before Chaucer’s time the various aspects of her character 
have been so often intermingled, re-arranged, re-combined, that 
the sorting out of one emphasis from another is almost impossible ; 
one can only point to a very great many analogues and note that 
Chaucer shows as do other poets in lesser degree the fusion of the 
various strains in the tradition. There is to be sure a different ele- 
ment emphasized in Alanus’s sermonizing Natura than in Chaucer’s 
Natur in the Parl. of Foules. Yet we find everywhere Chaucer’s 
lover-uniting goddess, who joins by love all things, both elements 
and creatures: in the Nature of Machaut’s Reméde de Fortune who 
does for the creatures of the whole world what ‘ Esperance’ does 
for the single lover—‘ leur donne clarté, chalour, Joie et plaisence 
en leur amour’;® or in the Nature of Deschamps’ Fiction du 


* Soc. des anc. textes fr., Machaut, @Wuv., 1, v. 2239. 
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Lyon, a goddess of generation who brings all creatures together 
so as to continue their kinds upon earth.’ Or in the Nature ‘ mai- 
stresse des elemens’ who gives all creatures their instinctive capac- 
ities, makes all things grow, clothes the earth with her ‘ robes,’ 
in Guillaume de Deguileville’s Pelerinage de vie humaine.® Or 
in the shiningly beautiful Lady who appears in the midst of a 
spring landscape and discourses upon her powers, in many other 
romances, whether she is styled ‘Love’ or ‘ Nature.?® In the 
Garden-of-Love romances the vision of this figure is usually vouch- 
safed to a quester in the same position as Chaucer’s—a spectator- 
poet to whom love is denied; it would be dangerous to regard this 
similarity as a definite link between the Pervig. Ven. and Chau- 
cer. The ‘craft and mesure’ by which she has ‘ ywrought’ all 
things is the usual subject of Nature’s discourse; Chaucer’s bowers 
and halls of branches are one example; as in Chaucer it is her 
empery over green things and flowers and over the elements which 
is oftenest stressed. Always in a spring landscape, she almost 
always mentions these particular powers. The early xv. century 
English Death and Liffe is a convenient independent example of 
a similarly envisaged Lady Nature—here called ‘ Liffe.’ She is 
indubitably the same figure, on her rounded ‘ banke’ that shim- 
mered and shone through the light of the ‘Ladye that longed 
therein,’ with the flowers that flourished where she stepped, the 
branches that bowed to her, her ‘ladyes of loue’ and meanye of 
symbolic knights (Hope, Likinge, Loue, Courtesye), her speech 
praising the joining of men and women together in ‘ioy & gen- 
tlenesse.’ 7° 

Thus Venus-genetriz-Goddess of courtly love and Natura-crea- 
tria-governess of all natural things had become very firmly one 
figure by Chaucer’s time. One is as likely to find one as the other 
in a Garden of Love, a spring-description, or an Earthly Paradise. 
The setting in which Chaucer places his Nature in the PF is quite 
as traditional. His hill of flowers and halls of green branches 
made by Nature are just what we should expect from the many 
similar backgrounds against which this figure occurs. The setting 


7 Soc. des anc. textes fr., Deschamps, @uv. compl., vir, 307 ff. 

8 Ed. Stiirzinger, Roxb. Club., 1893, p. 49 ff. 

® The xv. c. Chemin de Vaillance is a good example of the latter (Royal 
MS. 14 E ii); v. 8 and M 113f., 116 ff., 111 ff. 

10 Ed. Hanford and Steadman, SP., xv (1918), 263, 270; v. S and M 22. 
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in the Pervig. Ven. is an analogue, like the others; actually as we 
visualize the settings in poem after poem we find Chaucer closer both 
in concept and in detail to such typical descriptions as that of Na- 
tura in her lovely dwelling on a hill where the flowers never fade 
and the trees are always green, in Alanus’s Anticlaudianus,™ or of 
Natura in Jean de Hauteville’s Archithrenius (xii. c.), enthroned 
amidst flowers, and as so often (and like Chaucer’s Nature) har- 
monizer of the warring elements.”” 

These examples of a similar figure and a similar setting are most 
probabiy just analogous manifestations of a common concept and 
a traditional figure. Chaucer probably read some of them. Since 
I have treated the figure more fully elsewhere, I have here merely 
mentioned examples to show how widespread in place and time this 
connection was, and how difficult it is to point out definite source- 
relationships between two works when there is such a very great 
number of intervening appearances of the convention. Earlier ap- 
pearances of the figure, as Natura creatrix or as the traditionally 
personified Ver, are simpler, she is sometimes a mere rhetorical 
figure; in Carolingian examples we can still make some attempt 
at sorting out one emphasis from another (cf. the two important 
conflictus poems in which Ver appears as interlocutor or peace- 
maker: the viii. c. Confl. veris et hiemis [ ?Alcuin’s, S and M 37, 
15], and the De rosae et liluique certamine of Sedulius Scottus 
[ibid., 37]; or v. Walafrid Strabo’s De Cultura Hortorum [ix.c., 
ibid., 16, 194], or the Gesta Berengarii Imperatoris [x. c., tbid., 
18, 196]). In earlier references, she has not yet taken on all the 
cosmological powers of the later Natura, nor become the goddess 
of harmony and accord who, as the ‘ Love’ of a Garden-of-Love 
poem, is that Venus re-interpreted who is a parent of Spenser’s 
Venus. But by the later periods these various strains are so inter- 
mingled that it would be strange if we found them in Chaucer 
other than as we do—fused into a rich whole, compounded of parts 
still showing their differing provenance. 

One or two slighter details remarked by Mr. Hankins should 
be mentioned. I am aware that to discuss a verbal parallel thus 
singly is to give it more importance than he intended; but we 


1 Migne, Patrol. Lat., ecx, 489 ff. 
28 and M 21. Ed. Wright, Anglo-Lat. Satir. Poets, Rolls Ser., 1872, 
1, 369 ff.; cf. also the description of Venus in her dwelling-place, in Bk. i. 
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cannot think of Chaucer’s ‘ peynted . . . gardin ful of . . . flow- 
ers’ as a reminiscence of any particular text; it is perhaps the 
most familiar example of the useful rhetorical figure translatw, 
and as such occurs in one seasons-reference after another, Latin 
and French, in Carolingian, Goliardic, romance examples. A 
rhetorician like Geoffrey de Vinsauf will even choose this to exem- 
plify translatio in his discussion of ornatus difficilis, taking a 
cliché spring-description to prove his point: ‘Tempora veris 
“ Pingere” flore solum, “nasci” primordia florum . . .’.** Giral- 
dus Cambrensis’ ‘ Ver pictor terrae’ is a typical elaboration; Des- 
champs’ Fiction shows a typical romance example (op. cit., v. 1996). 

Again, that the Pervig. Ven. helped to influence Chaucer to date 
his Prologue in April is possible, but I am convinced that he did 
not intend to ‘ follow the Pervig. Ven. in making April 1 the begin- 
ning of the spring season (or the season of showers).’** Chaucer 
could surely not think of Spring, the season, as beginning at any 
other time than at the entrance of the sun into the Ram, 7. e., mid- 
March; there was too heavy a tradition, thoroughly commonplace, 
for this detail—in computs, almanacks, encyclopaedic treatments, 
diagrams, the Secreta Secretorum sort of treatise, and a variety of 
widely diffused ‘ scientific? material. In the stock calendar-illustra- 
tions and diagrams of the months, Spring begins in mid-March 
with the entrance of Aries (for a treatment of almanack materials 
v.S and M 167 ff., for encyclopaedias v. ch. iv, section ii). But 
March, half of which was technically a winter month, was not the 
one to select as the spring month par excellence. Chaucer does not 
of course state in the Prologue that he is describing the first day of 
Spring. Rather he is simply saying, ‘ By the first part of April, when 
spring is finally under way, then do people’s minds run upon jour- 
neys to strange places.’ Certain traditional associations would help 
to make him speak of April rather than of March. April and May 
are the stock months in the spring-references of romances and of 
the innumerable French and Provengal lyrics. According to the 
well-worn artistic convention, April was the month of green things 
and flowers, conventionally illustrated by a young man holding 
branches or flowers—as in hundreds of Horae and Psalters or in 
sculpture. It was the month of opening; the old parallel between 


18 Poet. Nova, vv. 791 ff.; ed. Faral, Les arts poet. du wit. et aiii, s., 
Paris, 1924. 
14 Hankins, op. cit., 82 note. 
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April and aperio was a favorite with the computists.*° We find ref- 
erences to the sun’s growing strength as he travels through Aries 
to Taurus; under Taurus he is ‘en sa premere chalur.’** April is 
the most proper month for a spring-introduction. But I do not be- 
lieve that Chaucer could so forget common knowledge as to think 
of Spring, the season, as beginning at any other time than that at 
which hundreds of familiar treatises and diagrams begin it—with 
the entrance of the sun into the Ram. The first lines of the Pro- 
logue characterize this spring season—now, in April, in its first 
strength—as it had come to be traditionally characterized. 

And, as always when a great poet makes use of what has gone 
before him instead of ‘inventing, the result is as different from 
what has gone before as spring from winter. His sources and 
models were innumerable; what he makes of them is new and 
his own. 


RoOsEMOND TUVE 
Connecticut College 





CHAUCER AT WORK ON THE COMPLAINT IN THE 
FRANKLIN’S TALE 


From the order in which the exempla occur in Dorigen’s com- 
plaint and in its source, Chs. 41-6 of St. Jerome’s Adversus Jovint- 
anum,' certain definite inferences can be drawn as to the method 
followed by Chaucer. 

The occasion for a listing of heroines in the Latin treatise is 
Jerome’s statement that, even before the coming of Christianity, 
righteous pagans honored chastity as one of the greatest virtues 
and strongly disapproved of second marriages. Taking his exempla 
in the order in which he presents them, we can divide them into 
four groups: 


18 V7. Manfred of Magdeburg (xi. e.): ‘De Aprili: Ast alia Aprilis 
quoniam Natura aperitur’ (ed. Migne, Patrol. Lat., xctv, 644), or Philip 
de Thaun (xii. c.): ‘ Avrils c’est aiivrir’ (ed. Mall, v. 723) ; on computs v. 
S and M 135 ff. 

16 Calendar in B. Mus. MS. Arundel 157; v. 8 and M 169. 

1J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, xxm1t (Paris, 1883), 283-8. The 
passages used by Chaucer are quoted in Skeat’s notes to each of the 
exempla of Dorigen (Complete Works of Chaucer, v, 396-9); they will 
be reprinted in the new Sources and Analogues of the Canterbury Tales 
in the order in which they occur in St. Jerome. 
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I. Miscellaneous illustrations of the pagans’ respect for virginity, e.g. 


their beliefs in special powers bestowed on some virgins (1st half of Ch. 
41). 
II. Stories of unmarried women who displayed great courage, mostly 
committing suicide, to avoid dishonor (2nd. half of Ch. 41). 
III. Pagan beliefs in virgin birth of some heroes (Ch. 42). 
IV. Stories of married women who heroically defended their chastity or 
at least won admiration by their love of one husband and their fidelity 
to his memory (foreigners in Chs. 43-5, Romans in Ch. 46). 


Groups J and JJI, as they contain no story involving what is on 
Dorigen’s mind, namely suicide, were not used in the Fkl. T. and 
can be left out of consideration here. The heroines of groups II 
and IV are listed in Table A in the order of their appearance in 
Jerome, the figures in the brackets giving the order of the derived 
passages in Dorigen’s complaint, and italics indicating the material 
not used in that complaint. Table B gives Dorigen’s exempla in 
their Fkl. T. order; the figures in the brackets indicate the order 
of the corresponding passages in Jerome; each brace connects 
steadily increasing numbers, a new brace thus beginning each time 
Chaucer reverts to an earlier portion of the Latin text. 


Table A. 
Crom 15, OR. G2. 2. PiIOe. POGOe oasis cicisicicwasiaisiwnsinecdacivescwe (1) 
ee ee rer (8) 
3 Quinquaginta virgines Lacedaemoniorum....... (2) 
© Va CD hk deca tddccncceveducaesesnds (3) 
5 Quindecim virgines ludentes 
De NE oon cs came os denecddkuseeconaes (9) 
Y Locridas virgines 
8 Septem Milesiae virgines.................005. (6) 
D Nieamor OF ViTHS CAPTION 2. 0.6. 606 65 o.ncsccccecicc (10) 
10 Virgo Thebana et hostis Macedo.............. (11) 
Group IV, Ch. 43 11 Dido 
ee . EI, 5k ne edi dw Sncheeesswaee (4) 
CO TB a I a 55s os ia cin Bask aigsictewm dram de (12) 
EE BPCORNIG WOE BONO 6 onc i5idi8 6c cckckcwaas es (18) 
15 Teuta Illyricorum regina................e-+0: (19) © 


16 Apud eos (Indos) lex est, ut uxor charissima 
cum defuncto marito cremetur. 


TT CI I fio hn 5.85602 0cedowonccues (13) 
Ch.45 18 Usxor Stratonis 
19 Pantheon, umer AbeGatis....... 0.0. ssvccsecs (7) 


20 Uxor quam maritus nudam amico suo... 
monstraverat. 
21 Rhodogume .......cccccccccvccccccesecsccses (21) 
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22 Alcestes 
23 Penelope 
24 Laodamia 
Lucretia 
26 Bilia, uxor Duilii 
27 Marcia, Catonis filia minor 
28 Porcia, uxor Bruti; Marcia, uwor Catonis 
29 Annia 
80 Porcia minor 
31 Marcella major 
32 Valeria 


Table B. 


....F. 1368 Phidon’s daughters 
..+. 1379 Fifty maidens of Lacedaemonia 
1387 Stymphalis 
1399 The widow of Hasdrubal 
1405 Lucrece 
1409 Seven virgins of Miletus 
1414 Abradates’ wife 
1426 Demotion’s daughter 
1428 The daughters of Scedasus 
1431 Nicanor’s captive 
1434 Theban maiden and Macedonian foe 
1437 
1439 
1442 Alcestis 
1443 Penelope 
1445 Laodamia 
1448 
1451 
1453 
1455 Bilia 
1456 Rhodogune 
1456 Valeria 





From the braces on Table B a first fact comes out very clearly: 
after his 7th exemplum, Chaucer goes through a systematic and 
thorough scrutiny of Jerome’s chapters, revealing a most conscious 
determination to leave unused no bit of usable material. What 
had been his intentions up to that point? It is hard to tell how 
definite was his original plan, but it is clear that it did not involve 
a very large number of heroines. His exemplum 6 already looks 
like an unpremeditated addition to a completed whole, for this 
reversion to Jerome’s group JJ is unexpected after Dorigen’s half 
dismissal of the suicidal virgins in F. 1395 ff., and the two lines 
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immediately following that exemplum (F. 1412-3) have all the ap- 
pearance of an attempt at closing the complaint. Much clearer 
are Chaucer’s intentions after the 7th exemplum: 


F.1419 What sholde I mo ensamples heerof sayn, 
Sith that so manye han hemselven slayn 
Wel rather than they wolde defouled be? 
I wol conclude that it is bet for me 
To sleen myself than been defouled thus. 
I wol be trewe unto Arveragus. 





But this unambiguous conclusion is followed by an unexpected 
veering : 

I wol be trewe unto Arveragus, 

Or rather sleen myself in som manere, 
As dide Demociones doghter deere. . . .. 





A new plan is thus adopted for a larger number of erempla. At 
this same point we note a change in the length and character of 
each eremplum. Whereas Chaucer started making Dorigen tell the 
full story of each heroine, he now decides that brief allusions—three 
lines at the most—will be sufficient. There must, however, be suicide 
committed for the sake of chastity. Because the maidens of Lace- 
daemonia (Jerome, no. 5) and those of Locris (Jerome, no. 7) kept 
their virginity without any such drastic means, both erempla are 
discarded. But as Chaucer proceeds and finds more and more of such 
unwieldly material,? his desire to gather a large number of exempla 
gradually overcomes his scruples as to the degree of appropriateness 
required of each of them. The first step in this direction is to include 
the concubine of Alcibiades, who in Jerome is only mori parata, and 
in Chaucer willingly dies, though her death has nothing to do with 
love of chastity. Next comes Alcestis, then—a much greater con- 
cession—simple cases of wifely devotion and fidelity. And after 
Penelope and Portia have been admitted why not go back for Arte- 
misia and Teuta, formerly discarded, but after all not more un-. 









? At the opening of group JV he discards in close succession Queen Dido, 
praised by Jerome for having, as a virtuous widow, preferred burning on 
Sichaeus’ pyre to marrying Jarbas (but Chaucer and his readers knew her 
story through the Aeneid and the Legend of Good Women); then Arte- 
misia, famous only for having built an admirable tomb for her husband; 
Queen Teuta, whose military victories are said to be the reward of her 
chastity; and the suttee widows, who at first sight must have seemed too 
unfamiliar. 
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suitable than Penelope? In one more couplet, which probably 
represents a later afterthought,’ we find crowded in the names of 
Bilia, Rhodogune, and Valeria. Valeria’s glory had consisted in 
refusing to remarry, Rhodogune’s, in killing her nurse, and Bilia’s, 
in never remarking on the smell of her husband’s breath! 

One last stage in Chaucer’s somewhat cbstinate accumulation of 
exempla can, I believe, still be studied thanks to the Ellesmere 
marginal gloss: ¢ 


Memorandum Strato regulus. Vidi & omnes pene Barbares capitulo xxvi 
primi.© Item Cornelia &. Imitentur ergo nupte Theanam Cleobiliam 
Gorgim (or Gorgun) Thymodian Claudias atque Cornelias in fine libri 
_ Singulas has historias & plures hance materiam concernentes 


{ “Trrespective of indications furnished by the other glosses of the 
same MS., it would seem rather hard to attribute to any scribe all 
that is implied in those few lines: entire familiarity with every 
item in Dorigen’s long complaint, careful and thorough reading 
of Adversus Jovinianum Book I, Chs. 41-9, and still more careful 
sifting of material. For the gloss, as discriminatingly as the text, 
ignores the whole of groups J and JJI, and similarly the fifteen 
Lacedaemonian virgins, the maidens of Locris, Dido, and the 
revengeful queen who kills her husband in Jerome no. 20. But the 
wife of Strato and the suttee widows as presented in Jerome (omnes 
pene Barbari, etc.) were after all cases in point.” Next comes 
Cornelia, no worse for Dorigen’s purpose than Artemisia or Teuta, 
and finally a list of five names, most of them certainly new to 


*It is found only in the Ellesmere MS., Additional 35285, and Caxton’s 
second edition of the Cant. T. 

“It is found in the Ellesmere only; Skeat’s note on this point is in- 
correct. 

5 The exemplum meant here is undoubtedly that on the suttee widows, 
which begins: Indi, ut omnes pene Barbari, uxores plurimas habent, but 
it is in Ch. 44 that we find it. For the capitulo wxvi and the 39 at the end 
of the gloss, both unmistakably clear in the manuscript, I have no expla- 
nation to offer. 

*This sentence is copied word for word from Adv. Jov., I, 49. 
recitat beatus Ieronimus contra Iovinianum in primo suo libro, capitulo 
39°. : 

7™The first, in Adv. Jov., is praised mostly for having stabbed her 
husband when he wavered instead of killing himself, but the main em- 
phasis could easily have been put on her suicide. The Indian widows, in 
Jerome, are not reluctant victims, but eager competitors for the honor 
and privilege of following the deceased husband. 
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Chaucer, but affording, he would judge from St. Jerome’s few 
words of comment at the end of Book I, material as good as 
Rhodogune or Bilia.* Thus, whatever modern taste may feel about 
the length of Dorigen’s complaint, it seems that Chaucer still 
thought of possible additions as improvements. 

Another very clear fact to be inferred from the order of the 
heroines is that Chaucer, at least from exemplum 8 onwards, 
worked with a manuscript of Adversus Jovinianum open on his 
desk. Nothing else would account for his reproducing an order so 
obviously haphazard in his source. As to the earlier portion of the 
complaint we cannot be so definite. Chaucer may have worked 
from memory, closed the complaint for lack of material, and taken 
it up again later when a copy of Adversus Jovinianum once more 
came within his reach. However, his first choice of three out of 
Jerome’s first four exempla and his very similar treatment of them 
rather favor the view that he used a copy of the treatise from the 
beginning, reread passages of it rather carefully at first (exempla 
1 to 3), more rapidly afterwards (nos. 4 to 7),° and concluded the 
complaint, not necessarily because he deemed it long enough, but 
more probably because the desire was too strong to proceed with 


the story of Dorigen and Arveragus. Later, when no longer pressed 
by such eagerness, he probably felt that he had not done full justice 
to the opportunity and reopened Adversus Jovinianum at Book 1, 
Ch. 41. It may be worth noting at this point that several MSS. 
close Dorigen’s complaint with F. 1422 or 1424.*° Whether acci- 


® One wonders what kept out of both the text and the gloss the names of 
Annia, Portia the younger, and Marcella (Jerome’s nos. 29, 30, and 31), 
who are not more inappropriate than Chaucer’s last heroines. Considera- 
tions of metre and rime may have dictated his last selections, as they 
certainly determined the order of the names Bilia, . . . Rhodogune and eek 
Valeria. 

® Most of his changes seem well motivated. Though F. 1379-81 may be an 
incomplete or faulty recollection of the Latin treatise, they are more 
probably due to Chaucer’s desire to replace Jerome’s introductions with. 
shorter ones. F. 1403-4 and F. 1417-8 are obviously added to keep up the 
chastity motif and stress the appropriateness of the stories. In F. 1388 
heet Stymphalides is a mistranslation; Stymphalidem, in Jerome, means 
from Stymphalus, a city in Arcady. 

10 Bodley 414 omits F. 1423-58; Fitzwilliam and Northumberland omit 
F. 1423-56; Trinity Oxford omits 1425-56, which makes the connection 
perfect: 

1424 I wol be trewe unto Arveragus. 
1457 Thus pleyned Dorigen a day or tweye,.., 
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dental loss is the best of the several explanations possible in this 
case oné should not attempt to guess until more is known about the 
manuscripts. 

Did Chaucer resume the complaint at F. 1425 with great interest 
and anticipation of pleasure? The answer, here again, is given by 
the order of the heroines. Of the nine transitions in the series of 
ten exempla that follow each other in the same order as in Jerome, 
four occur in the middle of a couplet, thus leaving a rime to be 
carried on. It is noteworthy that this never interferes in the least 
with Chaucer’s regular and systematic picking up of the next of the 
exempla which at that time he deemed usable.** This implies, not 
only rapidity and facility in riming, but the absence of any plann- 
ing of detail, previous ordering of material, or reordering after 
writing. In other words, it shows us Chaucer as a gifted, justly 
confident, but very hasty writer. There are other indications of 
perfunctoriness and lack of interest, most striking of all the inser- 
tion of the new exempla after F. 1424 instead of F. 1418, and the 
conveniently vague for swich a manere cas, for swich manere wo,” 
to connect heroines whose experiences, recorded by Jerome, were in 
fact very different. Failing as we do, if not to understand, at 
least to share the mediaeval’s taste for exempla, we experience a 
certain satisfaction in finding that a really great writer treated 
them, not only with less care than, let us say, his Clerk’s Envoy 
(as is obvious enough at first glance), but with a degree of negh- 
gence and rape, not to say boredom, of which we find very few other 
instances in his works. 

In closing it may be worth noting that Dorigen’s twenty-two 
exempla come all from the same one source. St. Jerome’s treat- 
ment, we admit, was pretty thorough. Still, Chaucer knew of other 
collections of old stories on virtuous wives: 


What seith Valerye, Titus, or Claudyan? (LGW. G. 280) 


That, in spite of all his eagerness to add to his erempla, he should 


11 His leaving out temporarily Artemisia and Teuta has nothing to do 
with rime arrangements, as these two exempla, each of which will later 
fill exactly one couplet, would have come between Niceratus’ wife and 
Alcibiades’ concubine, and the first of these stops at the end of a couplet. 
Similarly, passing from Laodomia to Porcia, Chaucer leaves out Bilia, 
whose name will be taken in afterwards, but Laodomia’s exemplum had 
left no rime to be carried on. 

12 F, 1430, 1433, and 1438; see also F. 1442. 
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never have called to mind any of those collections, is a character- 
istic and striking, and even an extreme illustration of a method of 
work not unusual with him, i.e. of entire concentration on few 
(and in this case just one) of the books known to him.’* The cost 
and rarity of manuscripts may have contributed very largely to the 
formation of such a habit. 


The writer takes pleasure in thanking Professor J. S. P. Tatlock 
for having called her attention to the possible significance of the 
order of the exempla. 


GERMAINE DEMPSTER 
Chicago 





A B VERSION OF THE LEGEND TOLD BY 
CHAUCER’S PRIORESS 


In a recent brief article in Modern Language Notes* I pre- 
sented the text of a previously unknown analogue of Chaucer’s 
Prioresses Tale, and suggested that in the very numerous collec- 


tions of religious tales and sermons which presumably Professor 
Carleton Brown was not able to take into account when he wrote 
his excellent Study of the Miracle of Our Lady Told by Chaucer’s 
Prioress* there were probably other versions of the story, which 
might alter our knowledge of its development. Since writing that 
note, I have come upon another analogue which, though its exist- 
ence has been pointed out before,* apparently is unknown to most 
Chaucerian scholars. 

I offer it here, transcribed from a photostat of folios 76v-77r of 
ms. Brit. Mus. Add. 27336: * 


78 That he should not (except in the case of Lucrece, already so well 
known to him) have supplemented Jerome’s accounts with other sources 
is less surprising, as so much of Jerome’s sources (Plutarch, Xenophon, - 
etc.) was not accessible to him. 

1“ Another Analogue to The Prioresses Tale,” L, 307 ff. 

2 Chaucer Society, 2 ser., no. 45; London, 1910. 

® See J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances in the Department of pone 
scripts in the British Museum, London, 1910, 11, 673. The first two volumes 
of this series were prepared by H. L. D. Ward. 

* According to Herbert, p. 660, this manuscript also contains a Latin 
redaction of the Italian version of Chaucer’s Pardoners Tale printed in 
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Fvit quidam iuuenis, suauissimus cantor, ad modum seculo deditus, qui 
ad honorem Uirginis Marie unum responsorium quolibet in festo eius 
deuotissime decantabat (hoc autem responsorium erat scilicet Gaude Maria, 
et cetera), ad cuius suauissimum cantum magna populj multitudo conueni- 
ebat. Hic habitabat in quadam ciuitate ubi similiter multi Iudei morabantur, 
quj propter honorem quem iste Virgini exibebat, stimulo inuidie, contra eum 
fortissime sunt commoti. Vnus ergo Iudeorum, maior in omnibus & formosior, 
habuit filium quasi eiusdem etatis iuuenis predicti. Docebat illum sub dolo 
ut istum iuuenem ad domum suam causa ludendi uel comedendj uel aliquid 
simile faciendi ducere procuraret. Quid plura? Apropinquante semel festo 
beate Uirginis, ne iste laudes solitas decantaret, duxit illum Iudeus ille 
nequam super solarium suum & statim amputauit ei caput. Quem cum 
capite sic inciso sub tritici cumulo occultauit. Mane facto, populo® qui ad 
festum venire consueuerat congretato & coadunato, puer occisus coram 
omnibus sanus & incolumus apparuit, &, responsorio decantato, populo quj 
acciderant per ordinem enarrauit. & ut hoc crederetur impium,® collo cir- 
culus aureus est inuentus. Tune autem consilium est initum ut qui non 
credunt in Christum & in eius matrem occidantur. & ex hoc multi conuersi 
sunt ad fidem. 


According to Herbert,’ the ms. from which this transcription is 
taken is a paper quarto of eighty-three leaves written in northern 
Italy early in the fifteenth century. He says that it contains 346 
short religious tales “ followed by a paragraph on the four cardinal 
virtues, and by examples of justice and liberality, taken chiefly from 
Augustine and Valerius Maximus. ...”* MHerbert’s numbering 
of the stories and that of the manuscript do not agree, however, 
for 349 appears opposite this story in the manuscript, while accord- 
ing to Herbert it is no. 341. The collection seems to have been 
compiled by a Franciscan.® The first owner was probably one de 
Baldechinis, a friar.?° 

This version of the story belongs to Professor Brown’s B group.™ 
The boy does not wander through the Jewish section of the town; 
the Jews are angered by a song which he sings as a part of the 


Originals and Analogues (Chaucer Society, 1888), p. 131. As this ms. 
seems to date from the early fifteenth century, this redaction probably 
antedates that in the Originals and Analogues, taken from the 1525 edition 
of the Cento Novelle Antiche, by about a century. 


5 Ms. has populus. 8 [bid., p. 673. 
° Ms. has impius. ® Ibid., p. 647. 
7 Herbert, op. cit., p. 647. 1° Tbid., p. 673. 


11 For a description of the characteristics of the three groups into which 
most of the known versions of the story fall, see Brown, op. cit., pp. 57 ff. 
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regular religious services; the murdered boy is not found in his 
grave, but the miracle occurs when he takes his accustomed place 
in the service. I can find nothing in this version to connect it with 
any other individual B version now known. 

Certain details appear here which are not in any of the other 
versions: the young singer is a bit worldly; the Jew has a son, 
who makes the acquaintance and presumably wins the friendship 
of the Christian,”* the body is hidden under a pile of grain; a 
golden circle on the neck of the murdered boy proves that the head 
has actually been cut off. The fact that none of these details ap- 
pears in any of the other versions suggests that this version of the 
story is a late one; and as a matter of fact, as has already been said, 
the manuscript in which it appears was written in the fifteenth 
century. 


Woopsurn O. Ross 
Wayne University 





OLD AGE IN CHAUCER’S DAY 


In the midst of a very significant article on Chaucerian literary 
chronology, published thirty years ago, Professor Lowes posed the 
query: “ What, in a word, actually constituted old age in Chaucer’s 
day?” By citations from Pope Innocent III’s De Contemptu 


12This boy at once makes one think of the companion of the singer in 
the Prioresses Tale. Professor Brown says, p. 113, “This ‘ felaw,’ who 
becomes a most important addition to the story, is Chaucer’s own creation. 
We find no hint of his existence in any other version.” It is useless with 
the evidence now in hand to argue that Chaucer had a model in his sources 
for this second boy. But I should like to point out 1) that here is a hint 
of a young companion for the singer in one of the other versions, and 
2) that in Professor Brown’s version C vill (p. 45) there is also a young 
Jew, who explains to the Jews the meaning of the song which the Christian 
boy sings, just as the clergeon’s friend explains its meaning to him. (Pro- - 
fessor Brown notices the similarities of the explanations, p. 114.) The 
priest of B v (Brown, pp. 25ff.) has obviously nothing to do with 
the case. But if now another version should be found containing some kind 
of young companion for the singer, it would be possible, I believe, to build 
an argument for the presence of the companion in Chaucer’s source, or 
sources. 

1“ The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women considered in its Chrono- 
logical Relations,” PMLA, xx (1905), pp. 782-85. The point that Lowes 
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Mundi,? Deschamps’ works, the Pricke of Conscience, and some 
other contemporary references, he shows convincingly that the 
years forty to sixty represented a well established literary econ- 
vention for old age.* In view of this, it is of more than passing 
interest to discover in an English poem of about 1350 a violation 
of the aceepted tradition. The point is of importance because the 
specific theme of the poem, The Parlement of the Three Ages, in- 
cludes a definite answer to the question posed above.* Youth is 
thirty years old, middle age, sixty, old age, one hundred. Thus, 
the author closes his description of the first of the three men who 
appear before him in his vision (ll. 109-35) with 


And he throly was threuen of thritty 3ere of elde, 
And there-to 3onge and 3ape, and 3outhe was his name; 
And the semely[est] segge that I seghe euer. 


The second has reached the conventional limit for Pope Innocent’s 
senility (ll. 136-51) ; but he is in his successful prime: 


Hym semyde, for to see to, of sexty 3ere elde, 
And per-fore men in his marche Medill-elde hym callede. 


The third is described with the traditional physical appearance 


and characteristics of old age (ll. 152-65) : 


Envyous and angrye, and Elde was his name. 
I helde hym be my hapynge a hundrethe 3eris of age. 


GrorcE R. CorrMAN 
University of North Carolina 





here makes is that if we date Prologue A of the Legend (Skeat edition), 
1394, and accept Chaucer’s words as autobiographical (A 258-63, 315, 
400-401), at about fifty years of age he called himself an old man. 

* Bk. 1, ch. x, PL, coxvil, col. 706: “ Pauci nunc ad xl., paucissimi ad Ix 
annos perveniunt.” 

* Apart from the question of the relation of this tradition to contempo- 
rary life, the convention, extending to characteristics and physical traits, 
in the mediaeval literature of Western Europe is largely indebted, I 
believe, to Pope Innocent’s De Contemptu. See implication in my “ Old 
Age from Horace to Chaucer,” Speculum 1x (1934), pp. 249-77, esp. 254 ff. 

*I. Gollancz (ed.), The Parlement of Three Ages (Oxford University 
Press, 1915). See also J. E. Wells, Manual of Writings in Middle English 
(Yale University Press, 1916), pp. 241-43. 





ON THE SUBTLY CREEPING WINE 


ON THE SUBTLY CREEPING WINE OF CHAUCER’S 
PARDONER 


In his note on line 565 of the Pardoner’s Tale+ Skeat discusses 
with pleasant humor the illegal mixing of wine by vintners; and 
in a note* on the same line Mr. Manly refers to Letter Book H * 
where the price of Spanish wine is quoted as lower than that of 
French wine—which would explain, as Mr. Robinson says,* why 
Spanish wines “tended to creep subtly in.” 

Passages from the Letters and Papers of John Shillingford ® will 
probably amuse Chaucer readers as illustrating graphically this 
habit of mixing poorer wines with better ones. It is true that the 
episode referred to happened late in the 1440’s, but the deceit de- 
scribed could have been nothing new. 

In a suit between the Mayor, Bailliffs, and Commonalty of the 
City of Exeter and the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter of the Cathe- 
dral of Exeter, among the many charges brought by the mayor 
was one that tenants of the bishop had taken corrupt and harmful 
wine, which should have been thrown out, and shipped it to Bor- 
deaux, to be mixed there with new wine. 

It should be said in behalf of the bishop that after his denial, the 
charge was dropped, for there is no reply to the bishop’s reply 
among the mayor’s “ Answers, Replications, and Rejoinders.” But, 
though in this specific case the point was not pressed, there is no 
reason to doubt the mayor’s words as a description of what often 
happened with bad wine. 


2The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Oxford 1894: the Clarendon Press, v, 281. 

2 Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. John Matthews Manly, New 
York 1928: Henry Holt and Company, p. 619. 

8 Calendar of Letter-Books ... of the City of London, ed. R. R. Sharpe, 
London 1907, Letter-book H, p. 145: 

30 April (ultimo die Aprilis), 3 Richard II [A. D. 1380], it was or- 
dained . . . that proclamation should be made to the following effect, viz. : 

That no wine of Gascony, Rhenish, “Greek,” of Provence or “la Ro- 
chele,” be sold for more than 10d. a gallon, no Spanish wine for more than 
8d., and no “ Malvesie”’ for more than 16d. 

“The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, Boston 
1933: Houghton Mifflin Company, p. 836. 

5 The Letters and Papers of John Shillingford, the Camden Society 1871. 
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These are the passages.® 


And also ofte tymes hath be founde corrupte wyn not hole for mannys 
body dampnabill and sholde have be dampned and by way of execucion 
caste yn the canell. ... The whiche corrupte wyn hath be carried to 
Topsham and there y-shipped and so lad to Burdeaux ther to be put and 
melled amonge nywe wyn as hit shall be well proved yf nede be... . 
(From Article XI of the Mayor’s Articles of Complaint against the 
Bishop, Dean, and Chapter.) 

And the saide Bisshop saieth that neither he ne none other by his 
comaundement never sende s t wyne ne none other to Topsam ne to 
Budeux as the saide Mayer most disclaunderly hath surmytted. (From 
Article XI of the Answers of the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter to the Mayor’s 


Articles. ) 
AtcHESON L. HENCH 


University of Virginia 





A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CHAUCERIAN ANALOGUE 


In so far as Chaucerians have admitted the possibility of a 
literary source for the pilgrimage framework of the Canterbury 
Tales, the distinction has rested upon the Novelle of Giovanni 
Sercambi, although the historical difficulties in the way of Chaucer’s 
knowledge of the Italian work have precluded more than a partial 
agreement on this point. And certainly no document would have 
been needed to supplement the pageant, passing daily under the 
poet’s eye, of the Kentish highway. Nevertheless, it is of interest, 
and perhaps of some significance, that the theme of story-telling as 
the pastime of a group of riders had been used, although on a 
restricted scale, in another piece of pre-Chaucerian fiction which, 
although Continental in origin, had full opportunity for circula- 
tion in England. In this analogue, the riders are, like Chaucer’s 
travellers, bound together by a common religious purpose, although 
they are not on pilgrimage; and the details with which the single 
tale involved is presented clearly anticipate certain of Chaucer’s 
devices in narrative technique. 

The earliest version of the tale which I have come upon occurs 
in the Dialogus Miraculorum of Caesarius of Heisterbach. The 
text follows. 

De sermone monachi illiterati ad Henricum Cardinalem Albanensem 

Sanctae recordationis dominus Henricus Albanensis Episcopus et Cardi- 


* Ibid., pp. 92 and 104-5. 
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nalis, anno Domini millesimo centesimo octogesimo octavo missus a Cle- 
mente Papa temporibus Frederici Imperatoris praedicare crucem in Ale- 
mannia contra Sarracenos, quosdam sibi monachos terrae nostrae ordinis 
Cisterciensis socios itineris assumsit. Die quadam cum simul equitarent, 
et ipse diceret in generali: Quis vestrum dicet nobis aliquid boni? re- 
spondit unus: Ille, demonstrato quodam monacho laico, cuius nomen 
excidit. Et praeceptum est ei statim a Cardinale ut verbum proponeret 
exhortationis. Ille primum se excusans, dicens laicum non debere literatis 
aliquid loqui, tandem sic exorsus est: Quando mortui fuerimus et deducti 
ad paradisum, occurret nobis sanctus pater noster Benedictus. Visis nobis 
monachis cucullatis, cum gaudio introducet; viso vero Henrico Episcopo et 
Cardinale, mirabitur infulatum eum, et dicet: Quis enim es tu? Et ille: 
Pater, ego sum monachus Cisterciensis. Respondebit sanctus: Nequa- 
quam; monachus corniculatus non est. Tunc Henrico satis pro se allegante, 
tandem huiusmodi data sententia, dicet ostiariis sanctus Benedictus: 
Ponite eum supinum, et stomachum eius scindentes aperite. Si inveneritis 
ibi olera incondita, fabam, pisam, lentem, pultes cibosque regulares, cum 
monachis intromittatur; sin autem, scilicet pisces grossos et cibos saecu- 
lares atque delicatos, foris maneat. Deinde conversus ad Cardinalem, 
subiecit: Quid illa hora dicturus es, pauper Henrice? Ad quod verbum 
Cardinalis subridens, sermonem commendavit.? 


Remote though the flat account of Caesarius is from the pulsing 
vitality of the Canterbury pilgrimage, we yet cannot fail to observe 


certain points of likeness in narrative structure. We note first that 
the question of discourse as entertainment for the group of riders 
is broached in a general preliminary way: “ Quis vestrum dicet 
nobis aliquid boni?” Hereupon one member of the company is 
called upon by the leader: “ Et praeceptum est ei statim a Cardi- 
nale ut verbum proponeret exhortationis.” It will be recalled that 
the majority of the Canterbury story-tellers, with the exception of 
a few irrepressible volunteers, are in one way or another com- 
manded by their temporary dictator to tell their tale. In the 
second place, the member called upon prefaces his tale with an 
apologetic disclaimer: “Ille primum se excusans, dicens laicum 
non debere literatis aliquid loqui.” This gesture, again, is charac- 
teristic of a number of the Canterbury pilgrims, who on various 
grounds seek to disavow any special fitness for their task. In par- 
ticular, the apologia of the humble parson, putting himself under 
correction by the brotherhood of learned clerks as one who is “ nat 
textuel,” somewhat parallels the illiterate monk’s expression of re- 


1 Ed. J. Strange, Coloniae, Bonnae et Bruxellis, 1851, 1, 246-7. 
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luctance to address the learned. Again, the story that is told re- 
flects directly and discreditably upon another member of the com- 
pany. It is true that the rebuke administered by the unlettered 
monk is a somewhat pale foreshadowing of the rowdy persiflage 
exchanged by the Friar and Summoner, but the direction of the 
narrative curve is the same. Finally, as frequently in the Tales, 
the reaction of the traveller at whom the satiric tale was aimed is 
noted. Cardinal Henricus—superior in self-control to the ecclesias- 
tics of the Pilgrimage—“ subridens, sermonem commendavit.” 
In brief, then, this exemplum recorded by Caesarius, though 
weak in narrative artistry, does present in miniature the structural 
device through which the tales of the Canterbury pilgrims are inset 
into the framework of the journey. In fact, the picture of an 
ecclesiastic come to judgment might, if translated into Chaucer’s 
lively idiom, have been substituted for the Summoner’s picture of 
the after-life of friars, had the poet been minded to deal as harshly 
with the monastic as with the mendicant orders. And, indeed, the 
pilgrim monk and the Cardinal Henricus have much in common. 
The latter is in a position of high ecclesiastical authority; the 
former is described by Chaucer as “ A manly man, to ben an abbot 


able,” and by the Host as “ governour wily and wys.” Both are 
fond of good living and gay apparel; and Henricus by implication 
is as neglectful as was Chaucer’s monk of the rule 


“of seint Beneyt 
Bycause that it was old and somdel streit.” 


These similarities, if they occurred apart from their setting, would 
not be noteworthy; as it is, the description of the same type of 
worldly churchman in the exemplum and in the Tales supplements 
the likeness in narrative convention. 


?In much the same vein, the Franklin anticipates possible criticism 
from his audience on the ground of his uncultivated speech: “ bycause I 
am a burel man / At my bygynnyng first I yow biseche / Have me excused 
of my rude speche.” So too the Squire: “I dar not undertake so heigh a 
thyng / Myn Englissh eek is insufficient.” It will be recalled also that 
Chaucer in his réle of pilgrim declares himself like the Parson to be giving 
a free rather than scholarly rendering of his material, although he does not 
plead illiteracy as his reason. The Monk, the Man-of-Law, and the Miller 
all likewise defend themselves in advance against hypothetical criticism. 
Chaucer, like the author of the exemplum, has transferred to his fictitious 
characters the literary convention of the author’s apology. 
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The anecdote related by Caesarius is, then, in outline a rough 
vignette of the type of situation developed with finished artistry 
in the Canterbury Tales. That the story circulated in fourteenth- 
century England need hardly be questioned, in view of the wide 
use made of Caesarius’ exempla. Specific testimony is, however, 
available in the fact that it was taken over, with little change 
except the omission of certain details, into the fifteenth-century 
collection of anecdotes known as the Alphabet of Tales.* It is not, 
of course, necessary to assume that Chaucer knew precisely this 
exemplum, but the fact that it employs a narrative situation antici- 
pating his own structural device should be taken into account in 
reconstructing the background of the Canterbury Tales in popular 


fiction. 
BEATRICE DAw Brown 


Upper Montclair, New Jersey 





AN UNCOLLECTED SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ALLUSION 
TO THE HOUSE OF FAME 


The following important allusion to Chaucer’s House of Fame, 


although noticed by historians,’ has evidently eluded Miss Spur- 


*EETS 126, p. 241. This version runs as follows: 
Gula Religiosos Aliquando Decipit 

Cesarius tellis how som tyme ber was a monk of Ceustus order, and hym 
happend be made a bisshopp, and afterward a cardinall. So on a tyme 
hym happend to ride, & emang all be felaship bat was with hym he spak 
vnto a monk pat was bod lightlie letterd, & said, “Tell vs now some gude 
wurd or som gud tale as we ride.” And he excusid hym faste, & said he 
cuthe nott, & be no mene cuthe he gytt excusid. So at be laste he began at 
tell, & said vnto pis cardynall; ‘“‘ When we shall be dead & broght into para- 
dice, ban sall Saynt Benett com & take vs in pat er cullid, with grete ioy & 
myrth. And ban he sall speke vnto be, pat is a bisshop & a cardynall, & 
say ‘What ert pou?’ And pou sall ansswer agayn & say, ‘ ffathur, I am 
a monk of Ceustus ordur.’ And he [sall say], ‘Nay, bat ert bou nott; ffor 
a monke is not so gaylie arayed as pou erte.’ And ban pou sall alege 
many thyngis for be. And ban sall Saynt Benett giff a sentance, & bid 
pe porters oppyn pi bodye & luke what at pai fynd per-in; ‘and if ye 
fynd bar cale & peas & benys, & no noder meatt, latt hym com in with be 
monkis: & if ye fynde berin grete ffissh or delicatt meatis, lat hym stand 
peroute.’ What may pou pan say, pat now faris so wele, and we far so 
ill?” So bis Cardinall smylid & commendid hym for his gude tale. 

1 Allusion to the allusion in D.N.B. (art. Robert Catlin); quoted by 
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geon’s collection? and subsequent recordings of Chaucer allusions. 


As for them that seek fame by Treason, and by procuring the destruction 
of Princes, where shall sound that fame? Shall the golden trump of Fame 
and Good Report, that Chaucer speaketh of? No; but the black Trump of 
Shame shall blow out their infamy for ever.* 


This allusion appears in a lengthy speech made by Chief Justice 
Robert Catlin on February 9, 1571, in pronouncing judgment 
against Robert Hickford who had on the same day pleaded guilty 
of participating in the treason of his master the Duke of Norfolk. 
Obviously Catlin is referring to the “Clere Laude” of line 1575,‘ 
which is described as golden in line 1678; and also to “ Sklaundre ” 
of line 1580, which is described as black in line 1637. 

Of the seven known allusions to the House of Fame before 1571," 
only the one credited to Lydgate refers to the golden trump, and 
the contrasted clarion is not mentioned at all. A comparison of 
these eight allusions points to the fact that Robert Catlin in his 
extempore speech reveals the closest familiarity with the poem and 
makes the most apposite and the most outstanding application. 


H. C. WHITFORD 
New York 





Edward Foss, The Judges of England, London, 1857, v: 473, whose source 
is Howell. 

2 Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 1357-1900, 
Cambridge, 1925. 

*T. B. Howell, A Complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for 
High Treason and other Crimes and Misdemeanours . . . London, 1816, I: 
1050. Howell prints the complete trial from Ms. Brit. Mus. 1427 which had 
already been catalogued by Samuel Ayscough in his Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts Preserved in The British Museum Hitherto Undescribed, London, 
1782, 1: 299. E. J. L. Scott’s Index to the Sloane Manuscripts in the British 
Museum ... London, 1904, also records this manuscript on p. 254 and gives 
the folio numbers 82-86. 

*The line references follow F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, Cambridge, 1933. 

5 Six are recorded in Miss Spurgeon’s first volume: Lydgate (1439), p. 
44; Caxton (c. 1483), p. 61; Hawes (1506), p. 67; Pynson (1526), strictly 
not an allusion, p. 75; Anon. (c. 1540), p. 83; and Baldwin [1561], p. 95-6. 
The seventh allusion, from Gerald Legh (1562), is printed in Notes and 
Queries, CLIX: 367. 
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SIR LEWIS CLIFFORD’S FRENCH MISSION OF 1391 


Any new information concerning Sir Lewis Clifford is likely 
to meet with interest from the student of English because of Clif- 
ford’s friendship with Geoffrey Chaucer. Accordingly, it may be 
noted that H. Moranville ? has printed a French official document * 
which affords data omitted in Froissart’s account of Sir Lewis 
Clifford’s mission in 1391 to Paris.‘ 

This official document, not hitherto noted in this connection, 
recounts in some detail the agreements drawn up by the French 
and English commissioners respecting the treaty for peace, and 
relates besides the arrangements decided upon for a personal inter- 
view between the two respective sovereigns. The conclusion reached 
was that Charles VI should attend on “le jour de la Nativité 
Saint Jehan Babtiste prochainement . . . 4 Bouloigne ou a Saint 
Omer, et le Roy d’Engleterre 4 Calais.”° This statement is not 
without significance, since it would appear to supersede the author- 
ity of Froissart, who reports that the conference was to be at 
Amiens.® 

Two formal differences, moreover, appear between this record 
and the account in Froissart. First, Froissart states that the Eng- 
lish commissioners “ apportoient lettres de creance au roy et au 
duc de Berry et au duc de Bourgoigne ”;7 but the French docu- 
ment mentions by name only the “ duc de Burbonnois.” Secondly, 
Froissart includes Robert Bricquet as a third member of the Eng- 
lish embassy; but the official writ refers explicitly to only two 
ambassadors, Thomas de Percy and “ Loys” Clifford.® 

There is also the question as to the date of the meeting, which 
Froissart places as “ vers la Chandeleur” (February, 1391). Now, 
the historian Wallon, in commenting on this passage, says: “ C’est 


1G. L. Kittredge, “Chaucer and Some of His Friends,” MP., 1 (1903), 
1-18. : 

2 Bibl. de V’Bcole des Chartes, u (1889), 355-67, -380. 

* Bibl. nat., Dupuy 306, fol. 83 R°. 

*@uvres de Froissart, Chroniques (ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove), xIv, 284, 
288, 335. 

5 Bibl. de V Ecole des Chartes, L, 370. 

®* Op. cit., XIV, 284. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Bibl. de VEcole des Chartes, L, 370. 
3 
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un peu trop.”* But in this case it appears that Froissart is more 
nearly correct; for in the document the date of the conference 
is fixed as February 24, 1391. 

It remains to be noted that since Clifford and his associates have 
attached their testimonal seals to the record of deliberations, this 
French writ takes precedence by its official character over Froissart 
as a source for facts about Clifford’s mission. Moreover, inasmuch 
as Clifford knew Deschamps,*° information coming to light about 
the activities of Sir Lewis in France is not without point. In fact, 
Professor Lowes ** has singled out among other occasions the year 
1391 as a likely opportunity for communications through Sir Lewis 
between Deschamps and Chaucer. 


HALDEEN BRADDY 
State Teachers College, 
Alpine, Texas 





A NOTE ON THE HELM IN BEOWULF 


Thanks to the excavations recently made in Sweden, it is now 
possible more accurately to interpret at least two of the heretofore 
obscure passages in Beowulf. Both deal with the helm and their 
elucidation has been problematic because of the paucity of finds to 
which to refer them. 


1448 ac se hwita helm hafelan werede 
sé Se meregrundas mengan scolde 
sécan sundgebland since geweordad 
befongen fréawrisnum swa hine fyrndagum... . 


The meaning of fréawrisnum has engaged the ingenuity of 
lexicographers but the application of their results does not give a 
clear. picture of the object which the poet wished to represent. 
Bosworth-Toller translates the passage under the word Freawraseu 
(which is defined “A noble or royal chain, a diadem”) thus: 
“the bright helm guarded his head ornamented with treasure, 


®°H. Wallon, Richard II (Paris, 1864), m1, 412f., cf. 44 f. 

10 Deschamps sent some of his poems to Chaucer by the hand of Sir Lewis. 
See Chaucer’s Complete Works (ed. with intro. and notes by F. N. Robinson, 
New York, 1933), p. xxiii. 

11“ The Prologue to the ‘Legend of Good Women’... ,” PMLA., xx 
(1905), 769. 
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encircled with noble chains.” Clark-Hall (citing this passage) 
“ fréa wrasn: f. splendid chain.” Grein-Holthausen-Kohler Sprach- 
schatz: “ fréa-wrasn. f. diadema? ” Klaeber Beowulf: ‘, fréa-wrasn 
f. (lordly i. e.) splendid chain or band.” Wyatt-Chambers Beowulf: 
“ fréa-wrasn, st. f. lordly chain (diadem surrounding the helmet) .” 
None of these gives any notion of the use or appearance of the 
object described and the definitions are apparently composed from 
the separate meanings of the two parts of the compound. 

The finds at Valsgirde in Old Uppsala parish? include three 
helmets from graves 5, 6 and 7 of which the one known as Vals- 
garde 6 is of the greatest present interest. This is unique in that 
it is possessed of a cheek- and neck-guard of mail. As worn, this 
was cylindrical in form and tapered back from a depth of some 
thirty-four rows of rings in front to about one half that number 
behind, forming a sort of truncated camail. It was attached to the 
lower rim of the casque and to the ocularia by an iron wire but was 
not, apparently, attached to the nasal. The iron bands of which 
the helmet proper is constructed were ornamented with repoussé 
sheets of bronze with interlace patterns showing animal motifs and 
some, if not all, of these plates were covered with a white metal. 
The poet’s descriptive terms are thus seen to be accurate. The 
boar’s likeness which is found on the familiar Benty Grange exam- 
ple is not present, but the longitudinal ridge or comb over the 
helmet has animal-head finials. Miss Arwidsson dates Valsgiirde 6 
between 675 and 700. 

Valsgiirde 5 which has also been reconstructed is of a quite 
different pattern, having five hanging and hinged strips of metal 
to protect the neck. 

A hitherto unnoticed characteristic of the well-known helmet 
Vendel XII? is brought to light by comparison with Valsgirde 6. 
It has a notched tube of metal around the rim into whose notches 
the rings of the neck- and cheek-protection fitted, being secured by 
a wire which was run through the channel. Fragments of the mail: 
were found with the helmet. 


1See Sune Lindqvist, “ Vendel-time Finds from Valsgirde,” Acta Archae- 
ologica, vol. 3 (1932), p. 21 ff. and Greta Arwidsson, “ A New Scandinavian 
Form of Helmet from the Vendel-time,” A. A. vol. 5 (1935), p. 243 ff. 

2 See cut in Stolpe and Arne, “ Graffaltet vid Vendel ” (or in the French 
version, La Necropole de Vendel) Plate XXXVI. 
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This serves to illuminate 


1030 ymb pes helmes hréf héafod-beorge 
wirum bewunden wala iitan héold 
pet him féla laf frécne ne meahton 
scirheard sceppan.... 


Wala has given as much trouble as fréawrasn. Random examples: 
Wyatt-Chambers Beowulf: Wala, w. m. wale, “wreath” (in 
heraldry), the projecting rim or roll on the outside of the helmet 
(Skeat); .. . round the helmet’s crown the “wreath” wound 
with wires gave protection from the outside... Cf. Goth. walus. 
Klaeber Beowulf: Wala: wkm (or mu.?) rounded projection on 
helmet, rim, roll; ... Cp. walu “ mark of blow, ridge, wale; Go. 
walus “staff.” Grein-Holthausen-Kohler Sprachschatz: wala m 
(walu £?) (got. walus) Bugel, Wulst; ein Teil des Helmes; 
B1031. 

Both “befongen ” and “ wirum bewunden ” suggest the attach- 
ment of a separate component to the helm and I take “ frea-wrasn ” 
to mean splendid mail-protection and “ wala” to mean the camail 
as well, the former being perhaps an elliptic or poetic synonym 
for the latter. At any rate, the poet here seems to be describing 
something which he knows about and, it may be, emphasizing the 
evidently exceptional adjunct protection as a particularly opulent 
detail. 


STEPHEN J. HERBEN, JR. 
Bryn Mawr College 





BROW OR BRAWN? 


Schalke3 to schote at hym schowen to penne, 
Haled to hym of her arewe3, hitten hym oft; 
Bot be poynte3 payred at be pyth pat py3t in his schelde3, 
And be barbe3 of his browe bite non wolde, 
paz be schauen schaft schyndered in pece3; 
Pe hede hypped a3ayn were-so-euer hit hytte. 
Bot quen be dynte3 hym dered of her dry3e stroke3, 
pen, braynwod for bate, on burne3 he rase3. 
(Sir Gaw. & the Green Knt. 1454-61) 


Tolkien-Gordon (ed. of 1930) emend Ms. browe 1457 (< OE. 
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bri or ON. brin) to browen, a variant spelling for brawen (< OF. 
brao(u)n), “ boar’s flesh”: ow for aw being elsewhere exemplified 
in the Ms. The emendation destroys the vivid little picture that 
the poet has painted. 

The wild boar that stands angrily facing hounds and hunters is 
in its full winter coat with its outer covering of stiff, thick bristles. 
Above the eye-brows the bristles are noticeably thicker, and increase 
in size and density until the forehead, top of the head, and nape, 
the withers and the upper portion of the back are covered by a 
coarse blackish-gray mane. So heavy and thick are the brow- 
bristles, that when they diminish with the shedding of the winter- 
coat, the facial appearance of the animal is changed. Their tough- 
ness is instrumental in protecting the small deep-set eyes as he 
moves through thickets of dead underbrush. In his rage the beast 
has erected the bristles of the aforesaid mane, so that he appears 
a handbreadth larger than he actually is, thus increasing the 
archers’ chances of a bad shot by causing the arrows to strike above 
the mark they are aiming at. Furthermore, the thick stubbly 
growth of the brow-bristles turns the arrows: shafts are splintered, 
arrow-heads bound back. 

At bay the boar now faces his opponents, and probably his flanks 
are protected by undergrowth and bushes (the animal loves to face 
his foes from a thicket). His position, therefore, forbids a broad- 
side or three-quarters shot, and of three vital ones only the head- 
shot—between the eyes into the brain—remains.! Consequently 
arrows aimed for the head-shot rattle against and spring back from 
the brow, or stick ineffectively in the “shields” (tough tissue 
under the shoulders, made tougher by the animal’s habit of rubbing 
the shoulders, after a mud-bath, against the resin on a pine trunk). 
The author wrote “brow” and not “brawn,” because he meant 
“ brow.” ? 

The Gawain-poet had doubtless seen many a crusty old boar 


1In the phrase braynwod for bate, 1461, there is a slight suggestion, 
though one not capable of proof, that the boar is maddened by shots 
lighting on the head. 

* All information about the boar’s habits comes from the following: 
(1) Manuel de Vénerie frangaise, Cte. Le Couteulx de Canteleu, Paris, 
1890, pp. 198-201; (2) Das Schwarzwild, K. Snethlage, Berlin, 1934, pp. 
6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 177-79; (3) Farbige Tierbilder No. 39, W. Kuhnert 
& O. Grassmann, Berlin, n. d. 
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“bide the bay.” His vignette stands out sharply because he knew 
whereof he spoke. To improve upon it is as dangerous as 
approaching the boar. 


Henry L. SAvacE 
Princeton University 





BANDELLO AND “ CLIZIA” 


Adequate attention has never been directed to the relationship 
between Bandello and Cavaliere Gerardo (or Gherardo) Boldieri, 
who adopted the feminine pseudonym of “ Clizia,”* and was the 
author of a poem about Romeo and Juliet, based on the famous 
novella of Luigi da Porto. Even Letterio di Francia, who has 
made a most valuable and thoroughgoing investigation of Ban- 
dello’s sources,? not only does not refer to the novelliere’s obliga- 
tions to Clizia, but by implication actually denies their existence.® 

Before discussing the specific evidence for a literary relationship 
between Bandello and Clizia,* it is perhaps advisable to reappraise 
somewhat the documentary value of the confessions of obligations 
to the Boldieri family which Bandello repeatedly makes in his 
prefaces. Letterio di Francia dismisses such acknowledgment as 
the “ consueto artifizio bandelliano, per dissimulare la derivazione 
da un’ opera scritta....”° He cites as a typical example the 
introduction to the tale of Romeo and Giulietta, where Bandello, 
in order to divert attention from the fact that his novella was 
plagiarized from Luigi da Porto, pretends that it was related by 


1Giuseppe Chiarini, Studi Shakespeariani, Leghorn, 1896, p. 237; 
Gioachino Brognoligo, “Il Poemetto di Clizia Veronese,” in Il Propugna- 
tore, nuova serie, xxvI (1893), part u, 390; Guido Leati, Di Giulietta e 
Romeo, Spoleto, 1897, p. 13. 

*Letterio di Francia, “Alla scoperta del vero Bandello,” in GSLI., 
Lxxvimt (1921), 290-324; mxxx (1922), 1-94; Lxxxr (1923), 1-75; “ Otto 
anni dopo,” in GSLI., xcmr (1929), 106-117. 

°“ Per tutto il resto, il nostro A. non si allontana dal testo originario, 
tranne nella forma; ...” Letterio di Francia, op. cit., Lxxx1 (1923), 5. 
G. Brognoligo also denies a connection between the versions of Clizia and 
of Bandello, Studi di storia letteraria, Rome-Milan, 1904, p. 76. 

*Clizia: L’infelice Amore de’ due fedelissimi amanti Giulia e Romeo 
scritto in ottava rima da Clizia, nobile veronese ad Ardeo suo. In Alessandro 
Torri’s Gilietta e Romeo, Pisa, 1831, pp. 149-193. 

5 G@SLI., LXxxI (1923), 3. 
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“ Captain Alessandro Peregrino.”® Nevertheless, Bandello’s mythi- 
cal Peregrino, army captain, and tale-teller extraordinary, resem- 
bles tremendously the Veronese archer Pellegrino, who is the 
supposed narrator of Luigi da Porto’s Giulietta e Romeo. Conse- 
quently, Bandello’s foreword, precisely because of its crudity, has 
a certain significance, in that it helps to establish the very literary 
source which he attempts to conceal. 

In the light of this circumstance, perhaps we may review with 
renewed curiosity the references which Bandello makes to the 
Boldieri family. In the second part of his collection of tales, 
Bandello dedicates Novella x11 to Gherardo Boldieri, in these 
words: “ I] Bandello Al molto magnifico messer Gherardo Boldero 
salute.”* Still more interesting is the fact that Bandello is the 
author of two different versions of the Romeo and Juliet story, 
both of which are closely associated with the name of Boldieri. 
The most famous of these versions is entitled La sfortunata morte 
di dui infelicissimi amanti che Vuno di veleno e Valtro di dolore 
morirono, con vari accidenti,® being a novella which is supposedly 
narrated in the house of Messer Matteo Boldieri, uncle of Gherardo 
Boldieri.? The other version concerns a certain Gerardo, who 
married Elena, after rescuing her from the tomb.’° The narra- 
tion of this tale is directly inspired, according to the author, by 
una pietosa novella related a short time earlier by the “ magnifico 
messer Gerardo Boldiero il cavaliero.” 

It is now time to examine the main question: Did Bandello, in 
publishing his novelle in 1554, adopt some of the innovations 
which had appeared the year before in the poem of his friend 
Clizia? Of such innovations, the most important concern the duel 
between Romeo and Tebaldo, the psychology of the heroine, and 


* Ibid., 2. 

7 Matteo Bandello, op. cit., m, Part 1, Novella x11, 433. Cf. G. Brogno- 
ligo, “Il Poemetto di Clizia Veronese,” 402. 

® Matteo Bandello, op. cit., 11, 370-408. Cf. Giuseppe Chiarini, op. cit., 
237. G. Brognoligo, in an argument based solely on the authority of 
Bandello’s preface, attempts to date the actual composition of this tale 
before 1541, Studi di storia letteraria, 76. 

® Bandello, op. cit., 1, 369, 370. 

10 Tbid., Part m, Novella xii, m1, 405-432. See Letterio di Francia, 
op. cit., LXxx (1923), 30. 

11 Bandello, op. cit., m1, 403. 
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the character of the friar. It will be recalled that according to 
Luigi da Porto, the battle between Romeo and Tebaldo begins as a 
general brawl, in which the Montecchi and the Cappelletti appear 
equally at fault.12 The mélée has narrowed down to a few indi- 
vidual hand-to-hand fights when Romeo, infuriated at the defeat 
of his comrades, impetuously assails Tebaldo, and kills him. 
Clizia has the mélée start with a deliberate attack by the Cap- 

pelletti on the Montecchi: 

Dico ch’un di Tebaldo, ardito e forte 

Giovin de’ Cappelletti, in compagnia 


Di molti altri, assali presso alle porte 
Dei Borsari il gentil Romeo per via, .. .%* 


It will be observed that in this passage Romeo is not alone, but 
is the leader of the Montecchi forces, just as Tebaldo is “in com- 
pagnia di molti altri.” Romeo’s followers are specifically men- 
tioned in the second stanza below: 


Eran gid i suoi dalle ferite tutti 
Tinti di sangue; .. .* 


At this stage of the combat, Romeo makes a vindictive attack upon 
the Cappelletti, exactly as in Luigi da Porto’s version. However, 
for the hand-to-hand battle between Tebaldo and Romeo, which 
occurs only at the very end of the mélée, Clizia again introduces 
a new version.**> His Romeo endeavors for Giulia’s sake to spare 
Tebaldo. So vicious is the attack of the Cappelletti leader, never- 
theless, that Romeo is compelled to kill him in order to save his 
own life.*¢ 


12Gino Chiarini, Romeo e Giulietta, La Storia degli amanti veronesi 
nelle novelle italiane e nella tragedia di Shakespeare, Florence, 1906, 14: 
**E cosi stando, intervenne che la fortuna .. . non so qual malvagio seme 


spargendo, fece tra le loro case la gi& quasi morta nimista rinverdire, 
” 


18 Clizia, m1, stanza 24. 
14 Tbid., stanza 26. 


15 


Fuggita la vil turba e quasi spenta, 

Tra i padron si ridusse la battaglia.—Ibid., 11, 27. 
Tutto schiumoso il fier Tebaldo tenta 

Di mille solo un colpo far che vaglia: 

Fa Vamor della moglie a Romeo lenta 

La man; ma si ’1 nimico lo travaglia, 

Che al fin per dar a se medesma aita 

Con una punta a lui tolse la vita.—Ibid. 
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Bandello, while following in the main da Porto’s account of the 
duel, agrees with his friend Clizia in the following essential re- 
spects: (a) He makes the Cappelletti definitely the aggressors in the 
mélée;*" (b) his Romeo fights Tebaldo in self-defence, and not for 
revenge, as in da Porto’s novella.1* The self-defence motive intro- 
duced by Clizia survives through the versions of Boaistuau and 
Brooke down to Shakespeare, who restores the revenge motive of 
Luigi da Porto. 

Further possible confirmation of Bandello’s indebtedness to 
Clizia is afforded by a detail of localization. According to Luigi 
da Porto, the battle between Romeo and Tebaldo begins in the 
“via del corso.” 1® Clizia, more precisely, has the struggle take 
place “alle porte dei Borsari,” at the west end of the Corso dei 
Borsari. Bandello, following Clizia, says: “...su il Corso 
vicino a la porta dei Borsari verso Castelvecchio.” 7° 

Clizia modifies also the monologue in Gtulietta e Romeo where 
the heroine, in a soliloquy, wavers between two thoughts. First 
she believes that Romeo does not really love her, but seeks to 
humiliate her for revenge against the Cappelletti family. Then, 
without transition, she takes comfort in another idea, that perhaps 
by marrying Romeo she can bring about a reconciliation between 
the rival families." 

Boldieri attempts to explain logically Giulia’s sudden change of 
heart. He represents her as repenting because she cannot believe 
that a fair countenance can hide a villainous heart,?? an explana- 
tion which apparently proved entirely acceptable to Bandello.** 

Clizia’s effort to make the character of Giulia more natural, and 
perhaps more feminine, is especially manifest in his account of the 
heroine’s conduct after the death of her kinsman Tebaldo. At this 
stage of the narrative, the Giulietta of Luigi da Porto weeps 


iv |. molti di quelli dei Cappelletti incontrarono aleuni dei Montec- 
chi e con l’arme fieramente gli assalirono.” Bandello, op. cét., 1, 382. 

is“... venne Tebaldo per traverso e diede una gagliarda stoccata a 
Romeo in un fianco....” Jbid., 1, 383. 

1° G. Chiarini, op. cit., 14. 

20 Bandello, op. cit., 11, 382. 

*1 Luigi da Porto, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

- Ché non le par che inganno o indegno affetto 

Possa capir sotto si dolce aspetto.—Clizia, 1, 42. 


28 Bandello, 11, 376-377. 
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copiously, without alleging any reasons for her tears. Against the 
cajoling and menacing of her parents, she preserves the most obsti- 
nate and heroic silence. Clizia’s Giulia tries to escape the parental 
inquisition by inventing a plausible pretext for her laments: her 
pretended grief for the death of Tebaldo. So convincingly does 
she lie, that she soon makes an ally of her mother, who in turn 
wins over Antonio Cappelletti.* 

Here again Bandello apparently attempts a fusion of the ver- 
sions of da Porto and of Clizia. Following da Porto, he has 
Giulietta unable at first to explain the cause of her melancholy.”® 
Then suddenly the heroine begins to talk like the Giulia of Clizia, 
and to hint that her depresssed spirits are somehow associated with 
the death of her cousin.*® As if to confirm this supposition, Ban- 
dello has the servants also suggest a connection between Giulietta’s 
grief and the killing of Tebaldo.?” Furthermore, Bandello, appar- 
ently following Clizia rather than da Porto, makes Madonna Gio- 
vanna Cappelletti suppose at first that Giulietta’s sorrow is caused 
by the loss of her cousin.” 

In da Porto’s novella, Giulietta is able to go to the confessional 
the first time unaccompanied by Madonna Giovanna, who is not 


even introduced until after the secret marriage of her daughter to 
Romeo.”® In the versions of Clizia and of Bandello, the mother 


Ma, perché il sempre lagrimar scemava 

Pit a Giulia le belta di giorno in giorno, 

Che del morto cugino si scusava 

Vedersi il tristo spirito intorno; . . . —Clizia, m, 41. 
Se lei il morto Tebaldo attristi, o segno . 

Di qualche suo desir sia che l’affanni, 

Non so; ...-—ITbid., m1, 43. 

25“ Madre mia cara, io non so né posso imaginarmi onde sia nasciuta 
questa’ mia malinconia. . . .” —Bandello, op. cit., m, 389. Cf. Luigi da 
Porto, op. cit., p. 20. 

26 . . perché dapoi che Tebaldo fu morto non ho potuto rallegrarmi. 
...” —Bandello, op. cit., m, 389. Cf. Clizia, m1, stanza 41. 

27“ Tutti quei di casa altro non sapevano che dire se non che Giulietta 
dopo la morte del cugino sempre era stata di malissima voglia e che non 
cessava mai di piangere. . . .” —Bandello, op. cit., 1, 388. 

28“ Ta madre... dicendole...che pur troppo la morte del suo 
cugino pianto aveva.”—Ibid., 1, 386. Cf. Clizia’s: “Se lei il morto Tebaldo 
attristi, .. .”.(¢m, 4). 

*° Luigi da Porto, op. cit., p. 18. 
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accompanies her daughter to the confessional the first as well as 
the second time.*° 

In language, Bandello is also closer to Clizia than to da Porto 
for his deseription of the wedding. Da Porto says simply that in 
the presence of the friar “per parola di presente la bella giovane 
sposd.” *4 Clizia retains the significant word presente, and goes 
on to specify that the Christian ritual was followed, and that 
Romeo placed the ring upon Giulietta’s finger.*? Bandello drifts 
so far from the original of da Porto that he omits the words di 
presente altogether, but follows closely the phrasing of Clizia.** 
Moreover, Bandello, like Clizia, indulges in a series of rhetorical 
questions to describe the wedded bliss of the young couple.** 

In no respect do the versions of Clizia and da Porto differ more 
than in their endings. The novelliere, inspired by Ovid, relates at 
length the pathetic death of the lovers, after their discovery by 
Frate Lorenzo. The friar is arrested, under suspicion of necro- 
mancy and of grave-robbing.** Summoned before Bartolomeo della 
Scala, the ruler of Verona, he makes a miserable defence of him- 
self, alleging at first that he entered Giulietta’s tomb to pray for her 
soul, not to rob her grave.** Unfortunately, some of Frate 
Lorenzo’s numerous enemies in the priesthood open the vault and 
find the dead body of Romeo.*’ To explain this discovery, Frate 
Lorenzo is obliged to admit that he has lied, and on bended knee 
to plead as his only excuse that his intentions were excellent. The 
pathetic figure of this churchman, suspected of sinister relations 
with Romeo Montecchi and of possible necromancy and grave-rob- 


8° Clizia, o, 9; Bandello, op. cit., 0, 381. 

*1 Luigi da Porto, op. cit., p. 13. 

” Romeo seguendo la cristiana norma, 

Come si suol con assentir presente, 
Or quella il dito d’aureo cerchio informa, . . . —Clizia, 11, 17. 

83“ Messer lo frate . .. dette quelle parole che si costumano secondo 
Vordine de la Chiesa dir nei sposalizi, Romeo diede l’anello a la sua cara 
Giulietta con grandissimo piacere di tutti dui. . . .”—Bandello, op. cit., 
1, 381. 

84 Clizia, 11, 21; Bandello, op. cit., 1, 382. 

85 “ Fareste forse qualche malia sopra questo sepolcro? .. .”—Luigi da 
Porto, op. cit., p. 37. “.. . dicono gli sciocchi che io per ispogliar morti 
era ivi andato.”—Ibid., p. 38. 

5° Thid. 7 Ibid., p. 37. 
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bing, is in keeping with the traditions of Boccaccio and of 
Masuccio.*® 

It would almost seem that Clizia and his Dominican friend 
Bandello had entered into an agreement to put into a more favor- 
able light the relations of Romeo and his Franciscan friend, Frate 
Lorenzo. According to Clizia, the friar, whose name is altered to 
Batto Tricastro, arrives after the death of both Romeo and of 
Giulia, and the account of his arrest and public questioning is 
omitted entirely. Batto Tricastro’s relations with Romeo are de- 
scribed as intimate, but not necessarily improper.*® Bandello says 
specifically that not only were Frate Lorenzo’s relations with 
Romeo correct, but also that they did not differ from those exist- 
ing between the friar and numerous other young gentlemen of the 
country.*° Like Clizia, Bandello omits da Porto’s charges against 
the friar of necromancy and of grave-robbing, and also the account 
of his humiliating public confession.** 

Clizia was the first poet to deal with the legend of Romeo and 
Juliet. The tendency towards a lyrical treatment of this theme 
may be said to have its beginnings in his ottava rima. But prima- 
facie evidence indicates that Clizia’s most important influence was 


exerted upon the celebrated prose writer, Matteo Bandello. This 
influence apparently is most manifest in the analysis of the psy- 
chology of the hero and of the heroine, and in the favorable treat- 
ment of the character of the friar. 


Ox1n H. Moore 
The Ohio State University 





881] frate ...a Romeo niuna cosa avrebbe senza suo gran danno 
potuta negare. .. .”—Ibid., p. 12. Cf. Il Decamerone di Messer Giovanni 
Boccaccio, ed. Pietro Fanfani, Florence, 1904, 1, 277, ete. (m1, viii); Jl 
Novellino di Masuccio Salernitano, ed. Luigi Settembrini, Naples, 1874, 
p- 359, ete. 

” E perché in nodo d’amicizia stretto 

B seco, si dispon di contentarlo; . . . —Clizia, 1, 66. 
E Iddio sa quanto @ ver voi l’obbligo mio.—Ibid., 1, 67. 

“0 Bandello, op. cét., m, 379. 

“1 See my article on “le Réle de Boaistuau dans le développement de la 
légende de Roméo et Juliette,” in Revue de littérature comparée, Ix (1929), 
638-642. 
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THE CONQUEROR IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH DRAMA 


Seventeenth-century French writing generally upholds heredi- 
tary monarchy as the rule of Providence: a king by succession 
comes into a legacy God has vested and tradition has maintained 
in his family. Any move by which those born to obey dominate 
one destined to command is a paradox and a sacrilege. The drama 
concurs in proclaiming the birthright of accredited sovereigns. In 
an early play a king asserted himself to be 


vn & qui la naissance 
A donné des rayons d’vne divine essence.* 


During the Fronde a usurper acknowledged the inviolability of 
kingship, 

Un roi, quoique vaincu, garde son caractére .. . 

Au moment qu’il paroit, les plus grands conquérants, 

Pour vertueux qu’ils soient, ne sont que des tyrans.? 


For all its hedging of sovereignty, however, the theater permit- 
ted encroachment and produced intruders who were to be judged 
by their performances. In the era when “ ’idée qu’on avait de la 
royauté mettait hors de toute mesure la personne royale,”* the 
drama cited alien standards, 

. . - les sceptres sont faits pour qui peut les gagner . . 


Monter par sa valeur & ce degré supréme, 
C’est savoir acheter l’éclat du diadéme ... ,* 


Adventure in high places was not novel to the French theater. 
Antiquity gave few tokens of the stability of kings or the perma- 
nence of a sovereign family. For the dramatists of the Renaissance 
“les royautez sont choses passagéres,”* sovereignty “une vaine 


1 Mairet, Chryséide et Arimand (1625), v, 3. Cf. J. de Schelandre, Tyr — 
et Sidon (1608), 1, 5. 

2 Corneille, Pertharite (1651), v, 2. 

®D. Nisard, Histoire de la Littérature frangaise, Paris, Firmin-Didot, 
1881, 11, 389; cf. P. Hazard, La Crise de la Conscience européenne, Paris, 
Boivin, 1935, m, 45-46. 

*Montfleury, Trasibule (1663), 1, 3. For the period preceding cf. Du 
Ryer, Alcionée, ed. Lancaster, Baltimore, 1930, v. 15. 

5 Garnier, les Jutfves, III. 
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apparence que le moindre hazard peut ravir,”’* witness the defeat 
of a king Saul’ and the sway of a Nebuchadnezzar, “sorti de 
la fange d’vn peuple.” * Seventeenth-century dramatists were simi- 
larly impressed by the accessibility of ancient thrones: here, “ Le 
parricide a fait la moitié de nos rois ”; ° there, “Il est des rois . . . 
dont le peuple est le supréme arbitre ”;*° Narcissus and Pallas ap- 
pointed and dismissed kings; ** Alexander allotted the scepters of 
Asia among his subalterns.’? Zeal for erudition and fancy for 
audacity tempering caution, the philosophy of lése-majesté becomes 
a veritable school for kings. 

One of the earliest self-made kings of the X VIIth century reper- 
tory is a client-prince of the Roman Empire, whose success is his 
vindication, 

. . Son regne asseuré 
Sans le vouloir exprez de la-haut n’eust duré.** 


While praising Herod’s accomplishment, however, Hardy scored his 
method, his subordination to Rome and all the inadequacies of the 
man “ Presque de la charué au tréne paruenu.” In Tristan’s 
Mariane (1636) Herod perfects his technique. The schemes which 
suppressed competitors become a campaign which “ soumettoit les 
Roys” (I, 3). The indebtedness to Rome is redeemed by deference 
to Augustus (id). Boastfulness is further mitigated by expres- 
sions of gratitude (id). Ultimately, when he proposes to answer 
Mariamne’s accusations 
d’vn air qui fera foy 
Qu’on ne doit pas manquer de respect & son Roy, (11, 4), 


the parvenu reaches a stature rarely equalled on the stage of the 
XVIIth century.** Herod’s credentials are the deeds which have 


®Garnier, La Troade, 11; cf. Hippolyte, 1v; Montchrestien, La Reine 
d@’ Escosse, I. 

* Des-Masures, T'ragédies Sainctes, ed. Comte, Paris, Cornély, 1907. 

8 Les Juifves. 1° Corneille, Agésilas, m1, 1. 

® Corneille, Suréna, v, 3. 11 Corneille, Othon, m1, 2. 

** Richelieu, Rowane, cited by L. Lacour, Richelieu Dramaturge, Paris, 
Ollendorff, 1925, 96. 

18 Hardy, Mariamne, 0, 1. 

** This is only a threat; but the XVIIth century drama did not, so far 
as I know, actually represent kingly grandeur; an account of majestic 
bearing in Abbé Genest’s Pénélope (1684), v, 8, is all I have found on 
the subject. 
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placed him “au nombre valeureux des plus braves guerriers ” 
(Hardy). “La haute vertu” is the warrant of the self-anointed. 
It is, moreover, a requirement of true kingship. A Tiribaze, a 
Massinissa ** have claims of birth, but they must undergo the ordeal 
of war, for 


C’est la guerre qui peut seule eschele des cieux, 
Faire les hommes Rois.** 


However, the battlefield is not the sole testing ground. Internal 
affairs also promote enterprise. Even as it endorses the current 
dogma of allegiance,** the theater clings to a different maxim, 

vn populaire 
Peut legitimement, ains .. . il se doit distraire 
Du seruage importun d’vn indigne seigneur.’® 


Indeed in numerous instances popular approval is the mark of 
power.”° 

Still affirming that “le trone soutient la majesté des rois au- 
dessus du mépris,” ** the drama demonstrates that a king is vulner- 
able whose authority rests upon the prestige of office. Old age, for 
example, undermines sovereignty: subjects do not give their loyalty 


to a master who may not live to reward it,?* and transgressors are 
favored by the inertia of a fin de régne.** Inferiority in military 
leadership is another source of discomfiture: kings do not gain by 
being compared, for instance, with Roman generals.”* 

But it is not alone the handicap of age or comparison with the 
Romans that makes kings paltry. The drama betters historical in- 
struction in the representation of kings who are small in themselves, 


15 Tyr et Sidon. 

16 Corneille, Sophonisbe, cf. m, 2; m1, 2. 

17 Tyr et Sidon, 1, 5. Cf. Th. Corneille, Darius (1659), u, 3. 

is... nous ne voulons point .. . souffrir que (les sujets des Roys), 
quoy qu’en apparence maltraittez . . . se rebellent contre leur Puissance ” 
(D’Aubignac, Pratique du Théétre, 1657, ed. Martino, Paris, Champion, 
1927, 73). 

1° Hardy, Panthée, I. 

2° Needless to say, the popular sentiment militates for the conqueror; cf. 
Corneille, Nicoméde, 11, 1; Iv, 3; Vv, 5; Quinault, Agrippa, 1, 4; Astrate, 
Iv, 3; Le Feint Alcibiade, 1, 2; Th. Corneille, Bérénice, m1, 2. 

21 Corneille, Médée, m1, 3. 

22 Corneille, Othon, 1, 2. 

28 Montfleury, Trasibule, m1, 2. 

** Cf. Scudéry, Hudowe, u, 3; Corneille, Sertorius, 11, 1, 2. 
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to whom “le ciel ne fit pas un courage royal,” *° kings incompe- 
tent, mischievous, or futile. Parody of “les Rois . . . ont tous- 
iours des clartez que les autres n’ont pas ” *° is probably as frequent 
as the assertion itself. There is the conjuring of majesty (“ Qu’en 
présence des rois les vérités sont fortes”), to bolster a fraud, with 
the result that a king is disgraced.**7 There is the spectacle of a 
king thanking Heaven for the “juste soin qu’il répand sur les 
rois ” when he himself has just been tricked by his counselors.?* 

The opposition party may be content to correct the behavior of 
an erring monarch, as in Rotrou’s Iphigénie: 


Ce n’est pas que, rebelle au joug d’un souverain, 

Je fasse vanité d’en secouer le frein; 

Mais je veux que ses lois comme ses meurs soient bonnes; 
C’est par ot se maintient le respect des couronnes. (III, 5) 


But the opposition often developes into threats. In Racine’s Ipht- 
génie Agamemnon encounters “ Achille menacant, tout prét 4 l’acca- 
bler ” (Iv, 1), and Corneille’s Nicoméde (Nicoméde) is coaxed into 
open rebellion against his sovereigns, 


Le peuple ici vous aime, et hait ces ceurs infames, 
Et c’est &tre bien fort que régner sur tant d’Ames, (1,1) 


In the early part of the century the theater gave new scope to the 
maker of kings. He was no longer slave or emperor but soldier, 
the subject of a king. The benedictions showered upon him leave 
no doubt about the standing of the benefactor . . . nor perhaps 
the posture of the beneficiary, “ C’est lui qui (protége les couron- 
nes) et c’est lui qui les donne.” 2° Thus, in Garnier’s Bradamante 
(1, 1) Charlemagne had said of God, “ C’est luy qui ceint nos chefs 
d’un royal diadéme.” It is not surprising that an outburst of 
thanksgiving should voice the inescapable contrast : 


. . . gagner la terre afin de la donner 
Est bien plus glorieux que de la gouverner.*° 


25 Rotrou, Les Occasions perdues, 1, 2. Cf. Théophile, Pyrame et Thisbé, 
Corneille, Nicoméde, Racine, Iphigénie. 

2° Du Ryer, Alcionée, 1, 1. 

27 Nicoméde, 111, 8. 

8° Campistron, Andronic, m1, 8; cf. Quinault, Bellerophon, tv, 2; Le 
Feint Alcibiade, tv, 4, et seq. 

2° Rotrou, Venceslas, 1, 4. 

8° Rotrou, Bélisaire, 1, 6; cf. Laodice, 1, 1. 
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Corneille extended to such vassals the immunity of kings: “de 
pareils serviteurs . . . Sont au-dessus des lois.” ** But a king who 
had applauded a lieutenant’s deeds, saying: “J’emporte tout le 
fruit,” realized: “et lui toute la gloire”;** and gratitude was 
checked by an axiom of the art de régner, 


Ce qui s’éléve trop doit donner de l’ombrage . . . 
. . - le trop de mérite et d’estime publique 
Sont des excés & craindre en bonne Politique .. .** 


A king (Les Occasions perdues) is easily persuaded that his vic- 
torious field-marshal covets his crown. Prusias fears that, having 
increased his estate, Nicoméde may anticipate his death. Orode 
destroys Suréna for services “ au dessus de toute récompense.” Re- 
liance on a vassal who has the popular favor is no tenet of the 
métier de roi. A prudent monarch avoids the risk. Louis XIV 
and Emperor Paléologue ** kept, the one a nephew, -the other a 
son, away from battlefields. 

The repressions to which he is subjected cooperate with his own . 
initiative to make the conqueror a glorious figure. If he uses his 
advantages to usurp power, success is his exculpation, 


Tous ces crimes d’&tat qu’on fait pour la couronne, 
Le ciel nous en absout alors qu’il nous la donne.*® 


He is but a man of destiny, one “ dont le ciel fait choix.” Failure 
is the real sin of a coup d’état, since the attempt in itself “n’a rien 
qu’un plein succés ne rende légitime.” *° 

Modesty, we have seen, is not the mark of the parvenu. Further- 
more, his capacity as ruler does not tend to dampen his pride. The 
prerogatives denied to him are no greater than the concessions ex- 
acted of the hereditary monarch. He, too, may experience that 
“les royautez sont choses passagéres,” and shares with his legiti- 
mate confrére in the impatience of the people toward aging sover- 
eigns. He may perish in the sort of rebellion in which kings are 
overcome. The dramatists go further; their regard for tradition 


81 Horace, V, 3. 

32 Suréna, Im, 1. 

88 Bellérophon, I, 3 and 11, 2. Cf. my article on Vart de régner in MLN., 
L, 417. 

84 Andronic, I, 6; 1, 5. 

85 Corneille, Cinna, v, 2. 86 4 gésilas, v, 7. 


4 
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is expressed by assurances that God permits the rise of self-made 
kings “ Pour voir 4 plus @horreurs leurs forfaits réservés,” *’ or 
by scenes of remorse interpolated in the usurper’s progress.** The 
fact remains that the self-made king is a competent administrator 
who earns the respect of subjects and neighbors, and enjoys the 
average tenure of his office. 

Following in the footsteps of Herod, the self-made king acquired 
a degree of elegance. His evolution was apparently epitomized by 
Corneille’s Augustus (Cinna) ; at least he may he seen in compari- 
son with the self-made emperor “ qui s’éléve d’une bassesse cruelle 
et tyrannique jusqu’a la sublime clémence ” (Lanson). The reve- 
lations of a Phocas, “Qui de simple soldat 4 empire élevé Ne I’a 
que par le crime acquis et conservé,” ** are in line with Augustus’ 
account of his past. The weariness of the one is an echo of the 
other’s disillusionment. But Phocas, who boasts “une obscure 
naissance,” does not reach to the serenity attained by the son of a 
Cesar. King Grimoald (Corneille, Pertharite), formerly comte de 
Bénévent, on the other hand, surpasses the Roman emperor, for not 
only does he repudiate “Vart de régner qui permet des crimes ” 
(11, 3), and rule “en prince magnanime qui chérit la vertu” (1, 
4), but he fulfills the aspiration Augustus had caressed: he steps 
down from the throne. 

Grimoald’s renunciation stresses an aspect of the dramatic spec- 
tacle the conquerors make of themselves. Their rise, which is 
seldom guided by political ambition, is generally controlled by self- 
respect. Their campaign often is a love courtship. Phraarte 
(Hardy, Phraarte), Tyridate (Scudéry, L’Amour Tirannique), 
Alcionée are indifferent to the political booty acquired in the course 
of gallant pursuits. Grimoald gives full expression to the senti- 
ment of his predecessors for crowns as such, 


. . » (Si) pour vous aimer et ne vous point déplaire 
Ce grand titre de roi ne fit pas nécessaire, 

Je me vaincrois moi-méme, et lui rendant l’htat, 

Je mettrois ma vertu dans son plus haut éclat (v, 2). 


Conquerors are also led by a craving for glory. Their generosity 
is then all the more baffling to professional kings whose pettiness 


87 Trasibule, 1, 3; ef. Corneille, Héraclius, 1, 2. 
38 Cf. Trasibule, v, 3; Th. Corneille, Camma (1661), 1, 1. 
8° Héraclius, 1, 1, 
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it illuminates.*° Rotrou’s Bélisaire, for example, is the experience 
of a soldier who worshipped his king as the fountainhead of all 
virtues and humbly sought his esteem, until disillusion suggested a 
revaluation of merits. (v, 5.) Corneille again sharpens the 
blows. King Orode, incapable of trusting the disinterestedness of 
a subject who restored him, demands a binding tie. Suréna, too 
loyal to marry the daughter of his king, proposes an arrangement 
which carries its own comment, 


Osez me dispenser de ce que je vous doi, 
Et pour la mériter je cours me faire roi . . . (Suréna, 01, 2) 


Where Bélisaire implored understanding, Suréna strikes with crush- 
ing assurance, 


Mon crime véritable est d’avoir aujourd’hui 
Plus de nom que mon roi, plus de vertu que lui (Vv, 2) 


Thus, professing axiomatically the national sentiment for heredi- 
tary rulers, the XVIIth century French drama elaborates com- 
placently the raison d’étre and the evolution of self-made leaders. 
A battle-won crown becomes an essential of genuine kingship, a 
crown-giving victory a brevet of election, a successful administra- 
tion a seal of legitimacy. The art de régner of traditional monarchy 
and the individual shortcomings of its representatives contrast with 
the capabilities of the newcomer and contribute to make the latter 
a popular hero. Nor is opportunism limited to feats of valor and 
genius for governing ; the spectacle is climaxed with a soldier scorn- 
ing reward and overwhelming his king by the ascendancy of per- 
sonal worth over inherited title. 


MAvRICE BAUDIN 
New York University 





*° Expressions of gratitude provoke rebuke: Quinault, Le Mariage de 
Cambise, I, 4: 
Quand tout votre bonheur ne seroit di qu’a moi; 
La vertu que j’aurois dans un degré supréme 
Auroit df ne chercher de prix qu’en elle-méme. 
Cf. Suréna, m1, 1. 
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REVIEWS 


Les Batards au thédtre en France de la Renaissance @ la fin du 
XVIII’ siécle. Par Maurice Baupin. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. Londres: Oxford University Press. Paris: 
Belles-Lettres, 1932. Pp. 122. 


Il n’est pas trop tard pour ramener l’attention sur ce bon travail 
di 4 un jeune érudit qui a, par ailleurs aussi, donné des preuves de 
personnalité et de pénétration dans les questions de théatre. 

Sur les infirmes sociaux que sont les batards tels que la scéne les 
a présentés, M. Baudin apporte une documentation qui se sait in- 
compléte, mais qui permet des conclusions solides. Ce qu’il expose 
c’est au fond la légende dramatique du batard. Une‘légende plus 
qu’un type. Ce n’est pas “ d’aprés les mceurs mais d’aprés les ro- 
mans ” que le XVII® siécle inaugure le sujet de la batardise (que 
la Renaissance avait traité 4 la grecque dans la tragédie). Il faut 
noter, avec M. B., le curieux paradoxe par lequel “le théatre con- 
servateur du XVII° siécle a glorifié la jeune fille seule” et méme 
les filles de naissance illégitime. C’est par le romanesque coulant 4 
plein bord dans le dramatique que le XVIIe siécle” a jeté les 
grandes lignes de la version théatrale de la batardise. 

Le XVIITI® siécle, lui, a fait, suivant les genres dramatiques, un 
rangement finement observé par M.B.: tradition indulgente dans 
la comédie; nettement apologétique, 4 l’occasion, dans la tragédie. 
Le batard, dans la seconde moitié du siécle, est déja traité non 
seulement avec sérieux mais avec enthousiasme. Ainsi le batard- 
providence de Diderot (ami du batard d’ Alembert.) Et le batard- 
sauveteur de Sedaine. Dorval du Fils Naturel esquisse le noble 
revendicateur du thédtre romantique. Ancétre, dit M.B., bien 
plus que Figaro des batards du thédtre XIX®* siécle. En général 


la version théAtrale de la b&tardise ne devait jamais coincider avec son 
modéle courant. C’est un sort. Qu’elle embellisse ou qu’elle dénigre, voila 
toute histoire de ses variations; et la distance n’est certes pas plus con- 
sidérable de la version du XVIIIe siécle & la réalité que de la réalité au 
tableau qu’en fera le XTXe siécle. 


Il est arrivé que la sympathie précheuse a pris peu a peu la place de 
Vintérét romanesque. 

Quant aA la contre-partie du sujet des enfants naturels, celui de 
leurs géniteurs non moins naturels, M. B. y touche nécessairement. 
Mais il y a 1a une question particuliére et si curieuse (n’est-ce pas 
un des cas ov le plus nettement la Société a été rendue responsable 
des écarts de |’ Individu?) A laquelle il efit pu s’ attacher encore 
davantage. En tout cas, tel qu’il l’a congu et traité son sujet est 
plein d’intérét et de vie. 

Louis Cons 

Columbia University 
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Les Débuts de P. Corneille. Par Louis Rivainuz. Paris: Boivin, 
1936. Pp. 807. Fr. 60. 


Deux Classiques frangais vus par un critique étranger, VALDEMAR 
VEDEL: Corneille et son Temps—Moliére. Traduit du danois 
par Madame E. Corner. Paris: Champion, 1935. Pp. 520. 
(Bibl. de la RLC., 104.) 


M. Rivaille’s thesis is the most extensive work ever written, or, 
probably, that ever will be written, on Corneille’s first six plays. 
In Part I he discusses dates, presentation, characters, structure, 
comic and pathetic elements, style, etc., as well as the relation of 
the plays to one another, to Corneille’s personality, and to the work 
of his predecessors in drama. If his conclusions alter little what 
has already been written about the plays, it is valuable to have 
earlier investigations confirmed by such exhaustive treatment. In 
Part II he compares in detail C.’s work with Jesuit doctrine and 
concludes that there was in all probability a direct influence of 
these Fathers upon him. He also studies C.’s art, especially the 
type of verse he employs, which R. describes as idéométrique. He 
holds that C had two major directives, his interest in la vie mon- 
daine and his adherence to certain beliefs that accord with those 
held by the Jesuits and explain both his theoretical and uniform 
treatment of character and the emphasis he places on the will. 
Both tendencies are found in all six plays, but the first is dominant 
in Mélite, the second in la Place royale, so that the plays show C. 
to have been evolving towards the attitude displayed in his trage- 
dies. R.’s book, while unnecessarily long, is well written and wins 
the reader’s confidence. There are only a few details in which I 
have any reason to take issue with him. 


P. 35, though R. is sure that Montdory produced Mélite, he hesitates to 
affirm that his was the troupe subsequently known as that of the Marais, 
but there is no other troupe to which Corneille could have referred in 
1660 as having been établie by Mélite, for his statement excludes the troupe 
of the Hétel and he knew that other companies, except that of the Marais, 
had been merely passing visitors in Paris. P. 69, Chappuzeau, whose MS. 
was completed in 1673, should not be cited as evidence that troupes played 
at Rouen before Mélite was written, for he may have been referring merely 
to subsequent visits of the Marais troupe, which we know to have taken 
place. Pp. 76-81, R. accepts as highly probable M. Charlier’s theory that 
Clitandre was influenced by the trial of Marillac, but, before doing so, he 
should have discussed the objections I raised to this theory, especially the 
difficulty of believing that a young dramatist would give advice to Richelieu 
in so delicate a matter and the fact that the Cardinal remained so oblivious 
to C.’s attitude that he pensioned him shortly afterwards. P. 193, a farce 
regularly followed a longer play. P. 390, M. Martinenche’s assertion that 
the Spanish drama influenced Médée is based on the notion that Seneca 
should be counted as a Spanish dramatist; it might have been well to 
call this to the attention of the reader, who may not realize that there 
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could be a Spanish tragedy several centuries before there was a Spanish 
language. Pp. 567, 577, R. objects to C.’s counting liens as two syllables 
and chiens as one, although the words were regularly counted in this way 
in the seventeenth century (Qui veut noyer son chien... ); “ sienne 
compte pour une syllabe, et tienne (verbe) pour deux,” but Marty-Laveaux 
gives the hemistich as “il faut que l’on la tienne” and notes no variant. 
P. 783, 1. 9, for 1635 réad 1625. 


In 1927 Mr. Vedel brought out in Danish a treatise on Corneille 
and his times; in 1929, one on Moliére; in 1932, one on Racine. 
The first two have now been translated into French by Mme Cornet. 
In both essays V. brings out clearly the merits and the limita- 
tions of his authors, reinforcing his views by frequent and apt quo- 
tations and relating their work to the general characteristics of 
French seventeenth-century literature and society. He addresses 
himself to the cultivated public rather than to specialists, who may 
be surprised to find somewhat limited bibliographical references, 
comparatively little concern with other dramatists than Corneille 
and Moliére, echoes of old errors,’ and certain assertions for which 
it is hard to find evidence: 


Dans le portrait de tel mari, faible devant sa femme et voulant 4 tout 
prix éviter une scéne .. . il peut étre permis de voir le reflet de la vie 
conjugale du poéte [Corneille] (p. 130). Pauline et Sévére qui finiront bien 
par s’épouser un jour (p. 234). Au collége des jésuites il [Moliére] avait 
. . . joué des comédies latines (p. 240). Timocrate ... avait remporté 
le plus grand succés du siécle (p. 248). Le premier Tartuffe avait un 
dénouement aussi amérement cynique que Le mariage forcé (p. 342). 


In the main, however, the historical foundation is sound; the 
interpretation of the two dramatists, interesting and stimulating, 
even if it will not receive entire acceptance. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 





1 Dates of the Duc @’Ossonne (p. 63), Pertharite (p. 228), Dictionnaire 
des précieuses [ascribed to Sorel; is this a misprint, or does V. accept War- 
shaw’s theory that Somaize was Sorel ?] (p. 280); exaggeration of Spanish 
influence (pp. 70, 77, 180, 396); Henriette d’Angleterre is said to have 
suggested to Corneille the subject of Tite et Bérénice (p..153); the Hcole 
des maris is thought to have been, perhaps, the first comedy called an 
école (p. 300); the subject and situations of Le mariage forcé are said to 
be borrowed directly from the Italians (p. 320). There are also slips that 
I have not seen elsewhere: p. 64 (twice), Oromane for Orosmane; p. 80, 
mention is made of the quarrel in le Cid between two “ vieillards,” which 
would make an old man of the Count; p. 406, V. overlooks the “ machine ” 
plays of Moliére’s contemporaries; p. 425, V. asserts that l’Avare was the 
only five-act comedy in prose that Moliére wrote; p. 468, V. puts Argante 
into the famous sack into which Moliére had put Géronte and Boileau, 
Scapin. 
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A Biographical Sketch of John Young, Bishop of Rochester, with 
Emphasts on His Relations with Edmund Spenser. By ALEX- 
ANDER CorBIN Jupson. Indiana University Studies, No. 103. 
Bloomington: January, 1935 (for March, 1934). Pp. 41. 
$ .75. 


Spenser and the System of Courtly Love. By Earte B. Fow er. 
Louisville, Kentucky: Privately printed, 1934. Pp. 91. 


Spenser's Faerie Queene: An Interpretation. By JANET SPENS. 
New York:, Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. 144. $3.40. 


Platonic Ideas in Spenser. By MOHINIMOHAN BHATTACHERJE. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. 200. 


A View of the Present State of Ireland. By Edmund Spenser. 
Edited principally from the MS. Rawlinson B 478 in the 
Bodleian Library and MS. 188:221 in Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, by W. L. Renwick. London: The Scholartis Press, 
1934. Pp. 330. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Judson supplies many details to the known facts in the life 
of John Young, Bishop of Rochester, whom Spenser served as sec- 
retary in 1578. In addition, he examines the “ character and opin- 
ions of Young” and attempts an estimate of his influence on 
Spenser. This influence is to be seen chiefly in the Shepheardes 
Calendar, written, most likely, while Spenser was acting as Young’s 
secretary. Spenser’s championship of the Puritan cause, his ad- 
miration for Archbishop Grindal, his anti-papal sentiments, were 
either inspired or stimulated, Judson thinks, by his association 
with the Bishop of Rochester. Mr. Judson identifies Diggon 
Davie (September) with Young, and suggests Susan Watts, 
Young’s step-daughter, as Dido. Spenser, he thinks, was her 
tutor. It is to be hoped that Mr. Judson’s painstaking search for 
information about one of the most important of the Spenser circle 
will stimulate others to go and do likewise for the other associates 
of Spenser. 

Mr. Fowler here supplements his former monograph, Spenser 
and the Courts of Love (Menasha, 1921) with two more chapters 
from his University of Chicago doctoral dissertation. To these he - 
adds an introduction and a chapter on “ Spenser’s Ovidian Lover.” 
Mr. Fowler’s method is to cite parallels to Spenser’s scattered re- 
marks on love from the courtly love writers, chiefly from Andreas 
Capellanus, William IX of Poitou, M. H. Court of Love, Chrétien, 
Gower, Der Kittel, etc. Frequent citations from Petrarch show, 
however, that Mr. Fowler is aware that many of the “ conventions ” 
could have come to Spenser through the sonnet, rather than di- 
rectly from the writers of courtly love literature. The one Ovidian 
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episode is the Hellenore-Paridell story, and Mr. Fowler finds 
frequent parallels in Ovid’s Amores and Ars Amatoria. But in con- 
clusion he is convinced that Spenser, although he scoffed at 
“courtly conceits ” in his Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, per- 
sonally embraced the Platonic Philosophy of love and adhered to it 
to the end of his career. 

Miss Spens says in her preface that her book has been more than 
five years “on the stocks.” “ During that time the river of 
American critical works on Spenser . . . has risen to a flood.” I 
prefer to quote her exactly in the following from the Preface: 


Two courses were open to me: either to make a complete study of this 
critical work, and answer or incorporate its conclusions in my own book; 
or to ignore it, only taking cognizance of it where its results seemed 
certain, and would invalidate my own theories. I chose the second course, 
and have tried to read all books and articles, the titles or available synopses 
of which suggested that they would cut across my ground. On the whole 
it has not seemed necessary to deal directly with them. 


Most of the titles must have been deceptive and the available synop- 
ses few and extremely brief, for I can find but one original idea in 
the whole work—the thesis that the books of the Faerie Queene 
originally contained but eight cantos and that the first plan called 
for eight books instead of twelve. This idea is supported by no 
evidence other than the statement that the last canto of Mutabilitie 
was numbered viii and left unfinished, and that Redcrosse says at 


the end of Book 1 (canto 12, we notice) that he still has six years 
in which he has vowed to serve the Faerie Queene. He has already 
served one; so his entire service was for seven years. There would 
be, then, seven quests in seven books and a last or summarizing 
book. A study of Spenser’s use of the numbers three, seven, and 
nine and of the various changes in these numbers between the 1590 
and the 1596 texts and even in the corrections made during the 
course of the printing of the 1596 edition will show how careless he 
was in such matters and how little significance can be attached to 
any of them. 

Dr. Bhattacherje’s study of Platonic ideas in Spenser is a part 
of a dissertation presented to the University of Calcutta for the 
doctorate in English. As Professor Legouis remarks in his “ Fore- 
ward ” to this book, this is no mere summary of European re- 
searches but a personal and original examination of a special 
problem. Professor Legouis cites a recent publication of Spenser’s 
translation of the Axiochus as further evidence for the thesis that 
Spenser knew and used Plato’s works, though the Aziochus is no 
longer attributed to Plato. To Spenser, however, it was as much 
the work of Plato as the Symposium. When studying the influence 
of an ancient author on Spenser, or any other, one should first 
determine what works of the author were available to him and in 
what form. For example, it is certain that when Spenser referred 


to Chaucer he thought of him as the author of the Ploughmans 
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Tale and other works no longer ascribed to him. It has been shown 
recently by Professor Jones and Mrs. Hulbert that Spenser’s knowl- 
edge of Aristotle came largely from the Medieval and Renaissance 
commentators on him. Evidence is given by Professor Padelford 
in his edition of the Aztochus that Spenser, although he used a 
parallel Greek and Latin text, made no use of the Greek text. Dr. 
Bhattacherje has failed to give us, then, what we would most like 
to know, viz., what works of Plato (if any) did Spenser read, and in 
what texts. Did he not get most of his information at second hand, 
through the Neo-Platonists and the Renaissance commentators? 
We can be certain that he did not read Jowett’s translation. 

In his discussion of Temperance in chapter 1, for example Dr. 
Bhattacherje neglects wholly the medieval and Elizabethan writings 
on psychology and physiology, in which can be found better parallels 
to the ideas which he traces directly to Plato. In chapter 11, Chastity, 
he neglects the Court of Love conventions; and in chapter I11, 
Truth, he misses the mark because he fails to recognize the in- 
fluence of the Morality Plays on both the structure and the ideas 
of Book 1. The second part of the book is devoted to “ Neo- 
Platonism ” and traces Spenser’s theories of beauty and love in his 
Hymnes to the influence of the Italian neo-platonists. Here the 
author is on surer ground, but he fails to take sufficiently into 
account the background of the Christian mysticism. 

Dr. Bhattacherje’s book is an attempt to supply a badly needed 
study, and although it leans heavily on the inadequate treatments 
of Harrison and Winstanley, it is a much more thorough investiga- 
tion than we have yet had. 

Since I do not now have access to the MSS. used by Mr. Renwick, 
I cannot review his text. His textual notes, however, leave much to 
be desired. Although he says that he has examined ten MSS. in 
the preparation of his text, his meager “Selected Comparative 
Readings ” (pp. 321-8) give the reader no idea of the value of the 
various MSS. I don’t see why he bothered to give any variants, for 
his manner of presentation is so confused that the reader is never 
quite sure which text has the reading. For example, we have (p. 
320) this heading: “ The italicised words in the following list ap- 
pear in B, but are omitted from our text as superfluous.” Does he 
mean that they appear only in B, or are they in the other MSS. as 
well? Note the following item in this list: “ P. 22, L. 15. Waist- 
inge and spoylinge.” Why omit the last part of this if it occurs in 
all MSS.? To say the least, Mr. Renwick’s textual notes are con- 
fusing. 

Although he makes quite a point of the note on MS. Rawlinson 
B entering it for publication, Mr. Renwick did not see fit to examine 
Gough MS., Ireland 2, in the Bodleian, which has an elaborate title 
page and gives many other evidences of having been prepared for 
publication, though incomplete in its present form. He neglected 
to note the name of Arthur Chichester, who was Lord Deputy in 
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Ireland from 1604 to 1613, on the first page of Add. MS. 22,022 
in the British Museum, though he does think that it was made by 
someone with a knowledge of Irish. Too, although he tells us that 
MS. Dd. x. 60, in the Cambridge University Library, and MS. 510, 
in Lambeth Palace, are “hurried” copies of Rawlinson B 478, 
which is the basis of his text, he gives no textual evidence to support 
his statement. Indeed, he gives no readings at all from them, say- 
ing (p. 321) that.“ they normally follow B.” So far as Mr. Ren- 
wick’s evidence is concerned, any one of these MSS. could be copied 
from the other. 

The Commentary is very little better. On p. 24 we read con- 
cerning the date of the View: “Again we might have expected 
some reference to the taking of Cadiz in June, especially as Essex 
is—somewhat doubtfully—alluded to near the close.” Obviously 
he has. not seen the recent article, “The Date and Purpose of 
Spenser’s View,” PMLA., xtvit (1932), 137-144, in which Mr. 
W. C. Martin contends plausibly that. the “ noble person, who... 
coasting upon the South Sea stoppeth the ingate of all that evil ” 
[Spain] is Essex and that. Spenser is here referring to the Cadiz 
expedition. Mr. Renwick’s. note (p. 281) refers this passage to 
the Earl of Ormond. Although he might not agree with, Martin’s 
conclusions, he should certainly take them into account. There are 
a great many other references to contemporary events in the View 
which have a bearing.on the date, but Mr. Renwick has not noticed 
them in his Commentary. 

In a postscript he lamely defends himself for excluding, or for- 
getting, the “ Briefe Note of Ireland.” He says (p. 329): “The 
only evidence for attributing it to Spenser is that it [the MS. in 
the P. R. O.] is endorsed ‘by Spenser’ in a later hand.” He does 
not seem to be aware of the copy of the first part of this document 
in the British Museum (Harl. MS. 3787, 21, fol. 184) which is 
headed “ Spenser’s discourse briefly of Ireland,” with a subtitle, 
“ certen pmises to be considered in the recovery of Ireland.” At 
the end of the document are the following lines: 


Mark Irish when this doth fall 

Tirone and Tire all 

A’ peere out of Ingland shall come 

The Irish shall tire all and some 

St Patrick to St George a horseboy shalbe sene 
And this shall happen in ninetye nyne. 


These verses obviously refer to Essex and give the date of* the 
document, then, as early in 1599 or late in 1598. Mr. Renwick 
may arbitrarily dismiss one ascription of the “Brief Note” to 
Spenser, but he cannot so easily dismiss two. 

Ray HEFFNER 
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The Real War of the Theatres. Shakespeare’s Fellows in Rivalry 
with the Admiral’s Men, 1594-1603. Repertories, Devices and 
Types. By Ropert Borzs SHarpe. (The Modern Language 
Association of America, Monograph Series, Vol. v.) Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. Pp. viii + 260. $2.50. 


The Real War of the Theatres, in the opinion of the author of 
this volume, was an active rivalry between the two most important 
Elizabethan dramatic organizations, the Admiral’s men and the 
Lord Chamberlain’s men. This was partly a contest for the favor 
of the London audience and partly a struggle of two political par- 
ties. Each group defended its ideals of acting and production, 
supported the personalities and prejudices of its patrons in mat- 
ters of statescraft, and derided those of its rivals. 

This is Professor Sharpe’s thesis. He seeks to establish its truth 
by reminding us that the patron of the Admiral’s Company, 
Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham, was the most distinguished 
member of Cecil’s party. Consequently, his players were compelled 
to advance the political fortunes of this group. This party of elder 
statesmen, being austere and conservative, took no active literary 
or theatrical interest in the performances of this company, devoted 
though it was to their political interests. Indeed, the audiences to 
which the Admiral’s men appealed were anything but aristocratic. 
They were dowdy, citizen-like, and naive in their dramatic taste. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s Company, for its part, was favorable to 
Essex and his political and personal ambitions. This partisanship 
was due not so much to the influence of the Chamberlain himself 
as to the younger members of the family, Sir Henry, a younger 
son of the first Lord Hunsdon and a seventh son, Robert. They 
were active supporters of Essex and imposed on the company their 
political bias. These dashing gentlemen were vitally interested in 
the drama as an art. And Professor Sharpe insists that they set 
the tone of the average audience at the plays of the Chamberlain’s 
men. They were the “ retainers and followers of the warlike Earl 
of Essex, who, as great an attraction as the play itself, perhaps 
graced the box balcony at the rear of the stage, with an arm over 
the shoulder of his friend, the gay young Earl of Southampton.” 
(P. 19.) 

With these assumptions, almost completely unsupported by evi- 
dence, firmly in his mind, and with his creative imagination work- 
ing with freedom and ingenuity, the author examines the repertory 
principally of these two companies, season by season, from 1594’ to 
1603, to discover the “ complex interrelationships among happen- 
ings in the nation and on the stage.” 

The results are highly entertaining. The author writes with 
spirit and literary skill and is able to communicate to the reader 
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much of the enjoyment he clearly had in composing his work. He 
evidently has been exhilarated by giving free rein to his lively and 
fertile imagination. His mind, resembling that of his obvious hero 
Essex and those of his followers, is too restless to submit itself to 
the control of discoverable facts and realities. Consequently, it 
fares forth on island voyages into the realm of guess and con- 
jecture. The present reviewer cannot recall any book so crammed 
with “ perhaps,” “it may be,” “it may have been,” and “ it is hard 
not to believe.” With their incessant aid, Professor Sharpe creates 
for his readers a brave new world of dramatic activity. 

Some of the surprises to be encountered in this region are (1) 
that Bottom is a satiric portrait of Edward Alleyn, (2) that “the 
Gobbos in The Merchant of Venice must have been identified by 
audiences as the Cecils,” (3) that “ Dogberry’s remarks, allow- 
ances being made for his wonderful confusion of ideas, may contain 
some obscure satire on Cecil’s governmental actions,” and (4) that 
“we may guess that Cicero (in Julius Caesar) represented one of 
the elder members of the Cecil party from the fact that the Ad- 
miral’s men the year before had staged Cattline’s Conspiracy by 
Chettle and Wilson, which must have given a favorable view of 
Cicero, since Cecil’s partisans liked to call Essex Catiline.” 

These sentences have not been thrown out of intellectual focus 
by being thus isolated from their context, because they contain 
within their limits a complete history of the intellectual processes 
that brought them into being. Their critical and historical un- 
soundness is obvious. This quality is due primarily to absence of 
even enough fact to make conjecture more than a wild or brilliant 
guess, as the case may be. It is indirectly due, in the second place, 
to the author’s attempting to cover, as he himself admits, “too 
great a sweep of history to be treated definitively within the scope 
of this study.” He thus does not have enough time to canvass 
other possibilities of interpretation of character and dramatic 
motive than his own. Without any balancing of evidence, he at 
once explains every fact he touches by the exigencies of company 
rivalry, which was in essence political. This results in the anomaly 
of Professor Sharpe’s treating a vast body of literature without con- 
sidering, except fugitively, the demands and conventions of the 
dramatic form which must have largely determined the nature of 
the ideas, the situations, and the characters that he examines. 

This unfavorable notice does not mean that the book is quite 
without value. Professor Sharpe has opened a comparatively new 
field of research, which should prove fruitful, in the undoubted 
rivalry of the two companies in their various appeals to the public. 
Doubtless any volume performing so important a service should be 
welcomed. However, a warning should be sounded against the 
continued use of the author’s method in this field. It can never 
obtain results that will appear sound to either critical judgment or 
creative imagination. For this reason one may feel that it is not 
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the sort of study to have been, as it were, “ crowned” by being 
published as Volume v of the Monograph Series of the Modern 
Language Association. 


Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL 
Columbia University 





Essays in Dramatic Literature: The Parrott Presentation Volume: 
By Pupils of Professor Thomas Marc Parrott of Princeton 
University, Published in His Honor. Edited by Harpin 
Craic. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1935. Pp. 
vili + 472. $4.50. 


It was a happy thought to give this volume a unity foreign to 
most festschriften by limiting the contributors to drama subjects. 
For, though as his vita by Mr. J. Duncan Spaeth and his bib- 
liography by Mr. Harry Clemons both testify Mr. Parrott’s in- 
terests have ranged widely through English literature, it is his 
contributions in the Elizabethan field and most notably his sterling 
edition of Chapman’s plays on which his reputation is based. 
Twenty-one of his pupils unite in an offering the loyalty of which 
any teacher might be proud of evoking. 

Mr. Hardin Craig appropriately leads off with “ Ethics in the 
Jacobean Drama: The Case of Chapman,” tracing the conflict be- 
tween the “ natural ” psychology of the Aristotelian ethics and the 
“more complicated and mechanistic ” psychology of the Stoic, and 
setting Chapman forth not only as “ a close student of psychology ” 
but also as “ the first great writer of the tragedy of passion, of psy- 
chological titanism.” Mr. Craig’s method is in salutary contrast 
to some critics’ impatience with the “virtuous digressions.” The 
danger lies in ascribing to rational processes or settled conviction 
what may sometimes as well be due to commonplace dramatic 
exigency or the merely literary impulse to embroider; but Mr. 
Craig brings together a coherent group of passages to support his 
assertion that “if [Chapman’s] philosophy were better under- 
stood, his dramas would possibly seem more interesting and im- 
portant.” On the other hand, Mr. Charles W. Kennedy (“ Politi- 
cal Theory in the Plays of George Chapman”) thinks the drama- 
tist’s chief interest came to be political philosophy, a subject almost 
forced on him by the obstinacy of King James, but concludes that 
his position was based less on “technical theories of statecraft ” 
than on “ the Platonic tradition of justice and virtue ” as the root 
of both citizenship and authority. Each of the two caveats men- 
tioned in connection with Mr. Craig’s essay applies here as well. 
Studies of this sort seem to the present writer usually to achieve 
interest rather than significance. What, for example, one would 
like to know, is the bearing of Mr. Kennedy’s study on the prob- 
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lem of collaboration in Sejanus? For Chapman is a remarkable 
dramatist, but in the history of political theory a negligible figure. 

There is a batch of Shakespeare studies, again most appro- 
priately. Mr. Hubertis Cummings’s plea “For Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet” is a plea for an impressionist Hamlet, while Mr. Joseph 
E. Baker’s “The Philosophy of Hamlet” finds a key to the play 
in “an opposition between spirit and phenomena—worked out in 
great detail in terms of what this means to humanity—what it 
means in murder, education, politics, madness, wit, religion, and 
sex.” Throughout most of his essay Mr. Baker completely loses 
touch with the play as a whole; Claudius’s attempt to reason away 
Hamlet’s excessive mourning shows that the King is “unable to 
rise to a conception of grief beyond the purely external matter of 
submitting to a social custom” and “the other important char- 
acters ” are “such as to inspire antipathy in an idealist.” Poor 
old Polonius comes in for the ronghest treatment: he is “a syco- 
phant ” because he tries to soothe the madman by agreeing to the 
weasel-backed cloud, and “a corrupt character in a rotten society ” 
because he indulges in some practical advice to a son who is Paris 
bound. The aspersion might as aptly be made on Ben Franklin. 
Mr. Baker’s general conclusion is sounder: “Shakespeare has 
penetrated deeper into some ideas than those who most firmly be- 
lieve them . . . but he also understood the opposite. . . .” 

In a vigorous essay, the liveliness of which is as refreshing as 
its learning, Mr. T. W. Baldwin makes out a convincing case for 
“ Shakespeare’s Use of Pliny” not in Holland’s translation but in 
the original. Scholars will be glad to learn that Mr. Baldwin 
promises “a great deal more . . . along this line” in a forth- 
coming volume on William Shakespeare’s Small Latine and Lesse 
Greeke. In “Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida Yet Deeper in 
its Tradition” Mr. W. B. Drayton Henderson writes enthusiasti- 
cally of Lydgate as the chief source of the “ humanist ideas ” which 
in the play form “a distinct Philosophy of Values.” Thersites, 
however, frequently sets “the tone of the play”; here the source 
is of course Homer, but about 1600 Armin comes into the company 
and the “wise fool” of Erasmus makes his “ advent into Shake- 
speare’s thinking.” Mr. Harold B. Whalley expounds the anti- 
romantic view of “ Shakespeare’s Portrayal of Shylock.” From a 
study of “The Verse Lining of the First Quarto of King Lear” 
and of Heywood’s If You Know Not Me, Mr. Edward Hubler con- 
cludes that the problems of Lear Q 1 “ cannot be explained on the 
theory of a stenographic report.” 

Mr. DeWitt C. Croissant in “ Early Sentimental Comedy ” with- 
draws his nomination of Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift as the “ begin- 
ning of the species,” attacks the “ critical Fascism ” which devises 
“ definitions to which facts must be made to conform,” and calls 
attention to the complexity of Restoration literature. There is 
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probably less need for these reminders than there was ten or twelve 
years ago, but Mr. Croissant’s annotated list of' plays in which 
romanticism appears, beginning with Cowley’s Cutter of ‘Coleman 
Street in 1661, will be useful. Mr. Donald A. Stauffer’s “A 
Deep and Sad Passion ” describes The History of ‘King Edward II 
attributed to the first Viscount ‘Falkland, suggests that the de- 
velopment of English biography was powerfully influenced by the 
drama, and in a charming “feminine ending” plausibly assigns 
the History to Lady Elizabeth Cary, Falkland’s Viscountess. Mr. 
Willard Thorp reconstructs the life of “Henry Nevil Payne, 
Dramatist and Jacobite Conspirator,” whose tragedy The Fatal 
Jealousy (1672) follows the Shakespearean and not the Heroic 
model, and whose comedy The Morning Ramble anticipates by 
forty years Steele’s crusade against duelling. 

The remaining essays, comment on which must be omitted for 
want of space, are Mr. Lacy Lockert’s “The Greatest of Eliza- 
bethan Melodramas” (The Revenger’s Tragedy), Mr. George R. 
Stewart, Jr.’s “The Drama in a Frontier Theater” ‘(in Nevada 
City, California), Mr. Theodore B. Hunt’s “'The Scenes as Shake- 
speare Saw Them,” Mr. T. H. Vail Motter’s “ Byron’s Werner Re- 
estimated: A Neglected Chapter in Nineteenth Century Stage 
History,” Mr. Robert H. Ball’s “ Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir 
Giles Overreach,” Mr. P. W. Timberlake’s “ Milton and Euri- 
pides,’ Mr. William Huse’s “The Shipwreck” (its staging in 
1746), Mr. P. S. Havens’s “ Dryden’s ‘ Tagged’ Version of Para- 
dise Lost,” Mr. George M. Kahrl’s “ The Influerice of Shakespeare 
on Smollett,” and Mr. Rudolph Kirk’s “ Jane Bell: Printer at the 
Kast End of Christ-church.” The volume sadly needs an index. 


HAZELTON SPENCER 





Thomas Lodge. By Epwarp ANDREWS TENNEY. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1935. Pp. xiv-+ 202. $2.00. (Cornell 
Studies in English, xxv1.) 


Mr. Tenney has written a thorough and useful account of the life 
of Thomas Lodge, making effective use of the results of recent 
investigations into the history of the various branches of the family. © 
It would be difficult to find another family which would so richly 
illustrate the conditions of life in the bourgeois society from which 
Lodge sprang, and its records give a picture of absorbing variety 
and interest. It is well to have this' material gathered into'a single 
volume. 

This study is concerned more with Lodge’s biography than with 
criticism of his work. The author deals at some length with the 
history, curricula, and ceremonies of the various institutions which 
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contributed to Lodge’s education, so that the poet’s figure is set 
against a background of formal Elizabethan life of the specialized 
institutional kind which Lodge found most congenial. The melan- 
choly story of the financial history of the Lodge family is lucidly 
set forth and the pictures of Thomas as student, debtor, adven- 
turer, recusant, and doctor are clearly traced. 

There are, however, a few points at which one might take issue 
with Mr. Tenney. This reviewer would like to have had more 
criticism of Lodge’s literary work and is not prepared to accept 
entirely Mr. Tenney’s low estimate of his ability as a poet. More 
might have been said of such important works as Rosalynde and 
Phillis if so much space was to be given to Robert the Devil and 
Wits Miserie. A discussion of Lodge’s use of his sources in the 
light of the Elizabethan attitude toward such matters would have 
been welcome, as Lodge has more than once been charged with 
direct plagiarism. The voyage to the Canaries with Captain Clark 
is thought by Mr. Tenney to have started on November 1, 1586, 
whereas the evidence seems to point to another voyage a year 
earlier. The account of the Cavendish expedition is an interesting 
tour de force but seems out of place in a book of this nature. It 
may have been that Lodge took an active part in the defeat of the 
Armada, as Mr. Tenney suggests (p. 87), but there is no evidence 
that he did so. The “extravagant melancholy mate” who, by 
“forestalling other men’s inventions,” forced the publication of 
the Scillaes Metamorphosis volume must surely have been a rival 
and a plagiarist, not Richard Jones, the printer who set up the book 
containing Lodge’s complaint. The Britwell copy of Phillis, re- 
ferred to on page 132, is now in the Huntington Library. But 
these are minor points, and some of them are open to debate. On 
the whole one can only be grateful for Mr. Tenney’s work. 


N. Burton PARADISE 





John Bunyan Mechanick Preacher. By Witt1amM York TINDALL. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. xii + 309. 
$3.50. (Columbia University Studies in English and Com- 
parative Literature, cxIx.) 


The view still prevails—in some quarters, at least—that John 
Bunyan, as a mechanick preacher, was an altogether exceptional 
figure, and that as a writer he stood in literary isolation from his 
age. His writings have been thought of, that is, as representing a 
literary achievement to be accounted for, if at all, mainly in terms 
of his genius, his supposed unique experience as a mechanick 
preacher, and his inspiration by the Heavenly Muse. It is the pur- 
pose of the present work to correct, or rather wholly to discredit, 
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the foregoing view of Bunyan the preacher and Bunyan the author. 
It may be said at once that Dr. Tindall accomplishes his purpose 
with a scholarly thoroughness that leaves few, if any, questions to 
be asked. 

By way of preparation for his historical analysis, Dr. Tindall 
read some two thousand tracts written by Bunyan’s evangelistic 
prototypes—the lay preachers of the seventeenth century—and by 
their friends and enemies. Secondary works, save that of John 
Brown, were not consulted until after the completion of the first 
draft of the study. The conclusions rest, therefore, upon the sixty 
works of Bunyan and the tracts of his contemporaries. 

The importance of Dr. Tindall’s contribution to Bunyan scholar- 
ship is apparent in every chapter of his treatise. The first and 
middle chapters consider Bunyan’s chief works, and, with marked 
lucidity, relate these works, in point of style, purpose, and sub- 
stance, to their seventeenth century milieu. Grace Abounding is 
shown, for example, to have close analogues in the numerous auto- 
biographical tracts of the time which were composed by such lay 
preachers as Arise Evans, the gifted tailor, and Prophet Hunt, the 
rabbit keeper. And in the writers of such tracts are discoverable 
representatives of that large class of preachers from whom Bunyan 
differed, not in point of experience but in point of genius. 

Bunyan’s other writings similarly reflect his social, economic, 
and sectarian background. Putlgrim’s Progress proves to be 
grounded in its author’s evangelistic purposes—identical with those 
of Bunyan’s contemporaries—and to be, like his other allegories, a 
literary extension of his sermons. This work is found, moreover, 
to be allied, in spirit and bias, to Bunyan’s controversial tracts. It 
should be regarded, therefore, as having somewhat the character of 
a controversial pamphlet. 

That Bunyan, with his fellow preachers, felt the full weight of 
social and economic oppression is evidenced, in particular, by Mr. 
Badman and A Few Sighs from Hell. The Holy City is in the 
millenarian tradition and gives evidence, according to Dr. Tindall, 
of Bunyan’s familiarity with the Fifth Monarchy Movement. And 
in this movement or tradition Dr. Tindall recognizes a partial 
source for the city of Mansoul. He rejects altogether the view 
that the conception of Mansoul, the walled city of The Holy War, 
derives from Bunyan’s military experiences. ; 

The final chapters of the book consider the matters of Bunyan’s 
style, his reputed illiteracy, and his sources or authorities. Inquiry 
into these matters reveals that Bunyan’s reputation for illiteracy is 
on a par with his reputation for sinning—both partially fictitious 
but serving as eloquent tributes to the power and goodness of the 
Almighty, who could, through divine inspiration, raise an illiterate 
tinker to high levels of authorship, and who could, through His 
grace, lift the chief of sinners to the rank of saint. Dr. Tindall’s 
conclusion is that Bunyan was fairly well read, and would have 


5 
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given in his writings considerable recognition of his sources and 
authorities, but for his feeling that such recognition would invali- 
date his standing as a writer inspired solely by the Heavenly Muse. 
Even as it is, Bunyan reveals an acquaintanceship with Hobbes’ 
Leviathan, and mentions such names as Luther, Dent, and Bax- 
ter—a dozen in all. 

In Dr. Tindall’s study, then, John Bunyan is considered in terms 
of his background, and is found not to be unique in his calling of 
mechanick preacher nor to stand, as an author, in literary isolation 
from men of his day, so far, that is, as the general style and sub- 
stance of his writings are concerned. That Bunyan’s genius did, 
however, serve to distinguish him from other lay preachers Dr. 
Tindall freely grants, but it was a genius that found the stuff of 
its creations in experiences that were common to a great number 
of Bunyan’s contemporaries. 

The book is written in a style that is scholarly, lucid, and highly 
readable. It is provided with an appendix containing some sixty 
pages of notes, a bibliography, and a good index. The appendix 
_ contains an account of a lost, and hitherto neglected, tract of 

unyan’s. 


Lowry CHARLES WIMBERLY 
The University of Nebraska 





Smollett et la France. By Evctne Jouiat. Paris: H. Champion, 
1935. Pp. 279. (Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature 
Comparée, 105.) 


M. Joliat’s study contains three main sections: Part 1 discusses 
Smollett’s relationship to French authors of picaresque romances, 
especially Lesage; Part 11 discusses his references to France and 
the French people; Part 111 is a history of the reception, in France, 
of Smollett’s works, including a critical estimate of the separate 
translations. An appendix contains the documents relating to the 
seizure, at Boulogne in 1763, of Smollett’s books. There is also 
a chronological table of the translations of Smollett’s productions 
in the principal European countries, and a bibliography of these 
translations which shows the gradual diffusion over the continent 
of Smollett’s chief works. 

This book represents a vast amount of reading, but its clarity 
and precision, typical of good French criticism, together with a 
certain humor, make it far from pedantic. M. Joliat’s knowledge, 
both of Smollett and of the general field of English and French 
literature, is extensive and sure. His first section is far superior to 
an earlier study by Wershoven (Smollett et Lesage) in its own 
restricted field, and has the additional merit of pointing out 
numerous analogies between Smollett’s novels and such French 
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predecessors as Furetiére’s Roman bourgeois, Tristan l’Hermite’s 
Le Page disgracié, and others. Its final chapter is a discriminating 
criticism of Smollett’s translation of Gil Blas. 

The second part is entitled “La France dans l’oeuvre de 
Smollett.” It ig excellent in its sympathetic understanding of the 
causes for Smollett’s attitude towards France and Frenchmen, 
which, as shown in his novels, in The Reprisal, and in the Travels, 
was generally scornful or hostile. M. Joliat calls attention to the 
large number of French books noticed in the Critical Review 
during Smollett’s active editorship, and to the fact that the accounts 
of them were generally full and favorable, although he realizes the 
difficulty of proving that any given article was written by Smollett 
himself. This section of the work is not quite so exhaustive as its 
title would indicate. M. Joliat mentions, but does not discuss, the 
twenty-five volume translation of Voltaire by Smollett and Franck- 
lin, for which Smollett provided at least the notes. He is justified 
in passing over entirely Smollett’s translations from the Journal 
Oeconomique, which Smollett himself called “a paltry bookseller’s 
job.” He does not mention Smollett’s History of France, in the 
Modern Part of the Universal History, nor his attitude towards 
France in his History of England and its Continuation. A con- 
siderable, if relatively unimportant, body of Smollett’s work 
dealing with France is therefore omitted. 

M. Joliat finds the explanation for the geniality of Humphry 
Clinker, as opposed to the rancor of Smollett’s earlier novels, partly 
in the effect on the author of his long residence at Nice, where he 
achieved “1a santé et le renouveau d’idées dont il avait besoin pour 
écrire son chef-d’oeuvre” (p. 157). This theory would be more 
convincing if Smollett had not written The Adventures of an 
Atom, in which he was most splenetic and atrabiliar, after his 
return from Nice and prior to Clinker. 

The British or American student will find especially useful the 
third section of M. Joliat’s book, since it contains much material 
inaccessible save in continental libraries as well as skilful organi- 
zation and thorough discussion thereof. Here is a well documented 
study of the fluctuations of Smollett’s reputation in France. M. 
Joliat takes into account the effectiveness (or ineffectiveness) of 
the translations as they appeared, the varying attitudes of French 
critics, both contemporary and in later periods, the storm of resent- 
ment at the picture of France in the Travels, and the effect pro- 
duced by the inevitable linking of Smollett’s name with Hume’s as 
a historian. One might surmise that Smollett’s novels would not 
appeal to contemporary French tastes. M. Joliat shows that they 
did not even have an opportunity: that the first translations of 
Pickle were hopelessly inadequate (Peregrine appears as “ Sir 
Williams Pickle” and Smollett is nowhere mentioned as the 
author); that the first three editions of Random described the 
author as Fielding; and that not until the translation of Fathom, 
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in 1798, was Smollett’s name attached to a French version of his 
novels. 

Smollett et la France can scarcely be dealt with justly in a 
review of this length. The student, not merely of Smollett, but of 
comparative literature as well, will find this book of great value. 


Epwarp 8S. NoysEs 
Yale University 





Die Schépfung der Gisla saga Surssonar. Hin Beitrag zur Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte der islindischen Saga. Von REINHARD 
Prinz. Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt, 1935. Pp. vii+176. 


Veroffentlichungen der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Universitits- 
Gesellschaft Nr. 45. (Schriften der Baltischen Kommission 
zu Kiel, Band xxiv). 


Prinz belongs to the recent school of investigators who look upon 
the Icelandic Sagas as works of art primarily, and as products of 
individual writers. His first task is, consequently, to lay bare the 
artistic tendencies of Gisla saga’s author as they manifest them- 
selves in the structure of the book. He shows that author’s high 
skill in composition, his subtle character delineation, and the way 
in which he manages to combine both into the unity of the story. 
He also shows that the same author is under strong influence from 
the heroic poems of the Edda, an influence which reveals itself not 
only in plot and characters but also and chiefly in the writer’s 
whole outlook upon life: in his heroic point of view. 

Prinz shows, however, that in spite of the prevalence of this 
point of view, and in spite of the omnipresence, so to speak, of 
this author in Gisla saga, there are many and clear indications of 
the fact that he did not wholly invent the story, but found his 
material in a tradition which preserved for him not only the many 
verses of the saga (Gisli’s verses) but a large number of tales, some 
of them connected, others disconnected, except for the fact that 
they all in some way concerned some of the persons of the saga. 
Most of them are woven with remarkable skill into the plot of the 
whole, but a good many of them show, according to Prinz, a spirit 
decidedly different from the heroic spirit of the author: they are 
of the nature of fabliaux and serve often as comic relief. One 
might question the necessity of attributing them to a different 
author on that score; or did not Shakespeare himself shape the 
comic relief in his tragedies ? 

Some tales or incidents in Gisla saga have parallels in other 
sagas, and the question is whether we have to do with pieces of 
tradition preserved in both works, or whether one writer has bor- 
rowed from another. Such are the incidents in connection with 
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porgrimr’s murder, which Prinz thinks have been borrowed from 
Droplaugarsona saga, and not vice versa as others have thought. 
At any rate we seem here to have a string of literary motives. 
Prinz gives no parallel to the characteristic action of Gisli when he 
wades for a while in the brook to throw the pursuers off the track. 
A similar trick is practised by King Robert of Scotland when his 
enemies are on his heels with sleuth-hounds (Barbour’s Bruce, 
Book vi, 17 ff.), and one wonders whether it was not also a literary 
motive. 

To the important question of Christian influence and, in connec- 
tion with that, the genuineness of some of Gisli’s verses Prinz is 
not able to give a definite answer, although he leans to the opinion 
that the verses are genuine. Prinz thinks, however, that the softer 
side of Gisli’s character, especially as revealed in the latter part 
of the saga in connection with these verses, is not very much in 
agreement with the general tendency and point of view of the 
author. 

It would be an interesting speculation to try to draw the 
picture of the author who in the troubled age of the Sturlungs 
wrote Gisla saga. Would not such a man be likely to be both 
heroic and soft as Gisli was? Prinz does not attempt to answer that 
nor does he try to find any known man of that period to whom 
the saga could be attributed. Such an experiment, although neces- 
sarily problematic, could not be called futile. For insofar as the 
Icelandic Sagas are supposed to be the works of writers, rather 
than verbal products of saga-tellers from different undefined 
periods, those authors have to be sought in the Sturlunga period. 
To bring out the ideology of that period as a background to the 
Sagas seems therefore to be one of the major problems facing the 
school of investigators to which Prinz belongs. 

And that brings up another important question. When it is 
realized that the art of the.Saga is more due to the 13th century 
writers than to story-tellers of the preceding ages, it must be obvious 
that the 12th-13th century flourishing of Latin chronicles in 
Europe has something to do with it. Of course men like Koht 
have seen this clearly. But wouldn’t it be illuminating to com- 
pare the art of these chronicles with the art of the Icelandic Sagas? 
Such a comparison has, as far as I know, never been done in detail 
but it would be an important contribution to our knowledge of the 
origin of the Saga. 

Of course any investigation of this matter would fall outside the 
scope of Prinz’s book. As it is, it is the most thorough account we 
have of the origin of Gisla saga and a very important addition, in- 
deed, to our general knowledge of the Sagas. 


SteFAn EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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The English Familiar Essay in the Early Nineteenth Century. By 
Marie Hamitton Law. (University of Pennsylvania diss.) 
Philadelphia: 1934. Pp. 238. 


The Works of Edwin Pugh. By Turopuitus E. M. Bout. (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania diss.) Philadelphia: 1934. Pp. 104. 


Miss Law’s book is an account of the historical development of 
the familiar essay, and an analysis of the essays of Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and Hunt, made for the purpose of distinguishing between the old 
and the new elements which went into their making. There is 
little new in Miss Law’s work except the synthesis achieved; her 
work retraces familiar lines, such as those, for example, laid down 
by Bryan and Crane in the introductory chapter to their collec- 
tion, The English Familiar Essay (1916). Why Miss Law ex- 
cludes the work of De Quincey from her consideration is not clear. 

But though it offers little new material, the book is useful. A 
considerable body of material is brought together and ordered, and 
there is some very competent work in the analysis of the romantic 
elements which went into the work of Hazlitt, Lamb, and Hunt. 
The affinities of these writers to the poets of the time is recorded, 
though much more might have been made of the kinship in tem- 
perament of Lamb and Keats. The first part of her work, in 
which Miss Law deals with the heritage of the familiar essay from 
the past, is generous and painstaking, but is, in one or two re- 
spects, unsatisfactory. The effect of Montaigne and La Bruyére 
upon the familiar essay is recognized, but the peculiar impact of 
Montaigne upon the natures of Lamb and Hazlitt is not set forth 
in its proper significance. The English background is carefully 
surveyed, but a few things are missed: for example, Steele’s ac- 
count of his first acquaintance with death (Tatler 181) deserves 
mention in any account of the familiar essay. One is troubled 
throughout by occasional lapses in critical judgment. In her 
search for new elements in the familiar essay, Miss Law sometimes 
forgets that Hunt is a very imperfect artist; especially is this 
noticeable when his work is placed in juxtaposition to that of 
Lamb and Hazlitt. 

Edwin Pugh (1874-1930) wrote sixteen realistic novels upon 
Cockney life in London, besides doing much work in the short- 
story, sketch, and other literary forms. None of his novels is now 
read, though just before the war Pugh was not without his fol- 
lowing in England. Mr. Boll’s dissertation is an analysis of Pugh’s 
novels, and with considerable penetration he shows that Pugh’s 
views of human nature were narrow, his characters all variations 
upon very few types, his settings unvaried, his construction uncer- 
tain, and his style, save in a few memorable scenes, undistin- 
guished. It is a pity that Mr. Boll could not have found a better 
subject upon which to exercise his undoubted talents. Pugh’s let- 
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ters have not been collected, and materials are not yet available 
for his biography. His works make singularly few demands upon 
the student of them, either in a knowledge of English or con- 
tinental fiction, or in a grasp of general ideas. 


WILLIAM CLYDE DE VANE 
Cornell University 





Paul Elmer More and American Criticism. By Ropert SHAFER. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. ix + 325. 
$4.00. 


This ponderous work has three objects: to argue that most 
modern literary criticism, especially that of T. S. Eliot, Edmund 
Wilson, Ludwig Lewisohn, Van Wyck Brooks, and H. L. Mencken 
is leading the country astray; to set forth a proper philosophy of 
life and art; and to explain, discuss, and evaluate the career of 
Mr. Paul Elmer More. These purposes all have something to do 
with one another, but they get in one another’s way, so that the unity 
of the book is agglutinative rather than organic. 

Professor Shafer has succeeded in his main object, which is to 
trace the intellectual development of Mr. Paul Elmer More. The 
piety of the disciple has rescued from forgetfulness a number of 
verses from Mr. More’s forgotten volume of poems of 1890—verses 
that were better left to oblivion—but in the main Mr. Shafer dis- 
plays reasonable independence in evaluating Mr. More’s essays and 
philosophical studies. This evaluation is, of course, within the 
canons of neo-humanism. 

The critics of Mr. More, says Professor Shafer, have written “ at 
once irrelevantly and abusively,” desiring “at whatever cost to 
prejudice all issues in the minds of their readers,” and he adds that 
“the self-righteous . .. are as open to this temptation as the 
most corrupt devotees of self-expansion ” (p. 273). In the light of 
this passage it is interesting to observe Professor Shafer’s treat- 
ment of those with whom he disagrees. I quote some character- 
istic phrases: “ Several years ago a rather fumbling kind of book, 
entitled The Reinterpretation of American Literature, fell dead 
from the press, killed by too many doctors, some of whom had been . 
allowed to drift into the wrong profession” (pp. 276-277). “ Mr. 
Eliot, it would appear, reads a book, knowing he has to write a 
review of it, wondering what he can find to say about it .. . he 
is content to explain or defend his verdicts, apparently, by any 
readiest and shortest means that offers” (p. 19). “The difficulty 
one feels in reading these pieces, however, does not arise from their 
‘solemnity,’ but from their pert assurance of tone, not fortunate in 
itself, and the less fortunate in the light of Mr. Eliot’s subsequent 
changes” (p. 27). “When Mr. Wilson . . . reprobates Mr. T. S. 
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Eliot’s moral solicitude, he merely betrays his own moral insensi- 
bility” (p. 179). Mr. Eastman’s The Literary Mind is “ one of 
the most bigoted books I have ever read. . . . And perhaps the 
desperateness of Mr. Eastman’s struggle for money and position 
may be gauged from his attempt to impose on men a definition of 
poetry which, as he actually admits, will not account for poetry 
...” (pp. 40-41). Dr. Lewisohn, “a professional man of letters, 
was recently reported in a European newspaper as saying . . . that 
he was being forced to double his annual output, because of the 
decline in the sales of his writings brought about by the depression. 
Who can help thinking that this sheds light on the real nature of 
work which, nevertheless, we are invited to regard as ‘ more sig- 
nificant than the struggle between armies with banners’?” (p. 
51). “... opinions . .. more sensible than those ventilated by 
Mr. V. F. Calverton in his windy, pretentious, muddle-headed book, 
The Liberation of American Literature” (p. 277). Mr. Hicks’ 
Great Tradition “is chiefly interesting as an illustration of the 
absurdities into which the spirit of fanaticism can lead inexperi- 
enced and unreflective young people ” (p. 295). 

As Professor Shafer remarks, the critics of Mr. More have 
written “ at once irrelevantly and abusively,” desiring “ at whatever 
cost to prejudice all issues in the minds of their readers.” 


Howarp MumrorpD JONES 
Harvard University 





BRIEF MENTION 


Walter Savage Landor’s Studies of Italian Life and Literature. 
By Frxice Exxin. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934. Pp. 221. (U. of Penn. diss.) John Forster, in his early 
biography of Walter Savage Landor, suggests the importance of 
Italy in Landor’s career, but allots comparatively few pages to this 
background of his life. Yet about one quarter of Landor’s total 
literary productions are concerned with Italy. We should be grate- 
ful to Miss Elkin not only for setting in order the known facts 
about his association with this country, but for investigating more 
intensively his Italian studies, as in his Poche Osservazioni, which 
Miss Elkin translates and offers as an appendix to her book. In 
addition, the volume contains evaluations of Landor in relation to 
Italian history, politics, religion, and to men of letters. Although 
not written with great distinction, Miss Elkin’s dissertation seems 
to me the most valuable contribution concerning Landor in recent 
years, except of course T. Earle Welby’s edition of the complete 
works, 
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I speculate somewhat upon the wisdom of Miss Elkin’s con- 
tinued reliance upon Landor’s Imaginary Conversations and other 
writings as evidence of his own opinions since he himself warned 
us against this procedure. Many critics have noted the petulance 
and caprice of Landor’s verdicts: a memorable picture of his fierce, 
whimsical judgments may, incidentally, be found in the record of 
Emerson’s visit to Fiesole. Yet apart from this, the book contains 
an admirable array of facts defining Landor’s conceptions of the 
country which he apparently both loathed and loved. Certainly it 
is suggestive to contrast the simple loyalties of other English men 
of letters—an interesting discussion in Miss Elkin’s Book—with 
the complex feelings of Landor toward Italy’s secular, religious, 
and artistic life. 

STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 

Yale University 





Barry Cornwall: A Biography of Bryan Waller Proctor, with a 
Selected Collection of Hitherto Unpublished Letters. By RicHarp 
Wittarp Armour. Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. 
370. $3.00. The first seven chapters of Mr. Armour’s biography 
of Barry Cornwall are devoted to a sympathetic narrative of the 
events of the poet’s life. Chapters eight to ten are critical dis- 
cussions of the dramatic scenes and narrative poems, the plays, the 
songs, and the prose written by Cornwall. Part two (pp. 209-340) 
is composed of less than a third of the three hundred or so unpub- 
lished letters collected by Mr. Armour. There is an extensive 
bibliography and a useful index. 

Mr. Armour’s book is marked throughout by quiet competence, 
the result of careful workmanship and sympathetic insight. Corn- 
wall (one finds it difficult to refer to him as Bryan Waller Procter) 
was not a very colorful or exciting figure, nor was his life eventful, 
so that Mr. Armour is not to be blamed because the volume he has 
worked on so long is not more interesting reading. In addition to 
furnishing many new facts about the poet’s life and personality, 
Mr. Armour’s critical discussion of Cornwall’s work is the chief 
raison d’étre for his study. Unlike many who have specialized in 
a biography of a minor literary figure, Mr. Armour makes no 
extravagant claims for the productions of his hero, finding him, - 
even at his best, only a man of talent. 

The chief weakness of the book lies in Mr. Armour’s failure to 
project Cornwall against ‘the life of the time as, for example, 
Michael Sadleir has projected Bulwer-Lytton against the life of 
the time in his biographical study of that glittering figure. Wholly 
absorbed in biography, Mr. Armour has not evoked the muse of 
history. Even this defect, if it be one, is excusable; with so quiet 
a person as his hero, Mr. Armour might have found it difficult to 
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prevent Cornwall from being overwhelmed by the tumultuous life 
of the Regency and earlier Victorian decades. As it is, he seems 
to have said the definitive word on Barry Cornwall. 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
Harvard University 





Specimens of Siateenth-Century English Handwriting Taken 
from Contemporary Public and Private Records, With introduc- 
tion and notes by Cyrit BatHurst Juper. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. [xvi] + 24 collotype plates. 
$3.50. The exact value of such a book as this, notwithstanding 
the high excellence of the facsimiles, is problematical. To the 
skilled reader of Elizabethan manuscripts—the documents here 
reproduced were written between 1520 and 1622—these facsimiles 
offer nothing new or of particular interest; to the novice in sec- 
retary paleography they must, owing to the absence of transcripts, 
be of very little value, if any. The least that Dr. Judge should 
have done is to have published transcripts at the back of his book 
(or elsewhere), if not on the pages facing the documents, so that 
the honest novice would be in a position to check his attempts at 
deciphering the papers set before him as exercises in a fairly diffi- 
cult art. The reduction of some of the documents, especially plate 
XI, is also to be regretted; it makes the task of deciphering so 
much more difficult. The inclusion of Latin documents is also of 
questionable value; if the student is not a thorough Latin scholar 
he is sure to have no success whatever with them. 

Some of Dr. Judge’s statements in the introduction are either 
incorrect or incomplete. Thus, for example, he instructs the 
reader that “ A wavy line through a single or a double / indicates 
missing letters.” This is not always so; such strokes were often 
made purely for ornamental purposes; note the words “ will” and 
“wholsome ” in plate vi1r. The flourish for “ terminal -s, -es, -is ” 
also stands for as, os, us, and ys, and sometimes occurs even within 
a word. So too the symbol for per or par is also constantly used 
for por (in “ portrait”), pur (in “purpose”), and pyr (in 
“ pyramid ”). 

A brief but useful glossary precedes the facsimiles, as well as a 
fairly comprehensive bibliography. The book, a quarto, is hand- 
somely printed on fine paper and is elegantly and well bound. But 
we do not like the absence of pagination, and we hope that the 
Harvard University Press will not adopt the practice even though 
the presence of numerals on a page is not considered artistic. In 
scholarly works page-numbering is absolutely essential. 


SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 
New York, N. Y. 








BRIEF MENTION 75 


A History of the Philadelphia Theatre 1835 to 1855. By 
ArTHUR HERMAN Witson. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1935. Pp. xii+ 724. $6.00. This latest addition 
to the series of historical studies on the Philadelphia theatre, 
obviously stimulated by the researches of Professor Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn, brings together a great deal of material hitherto buried 
in old newspapers and other periodicals and scattered in many 
places. It contains but little commentary on the material studied 
and its critical interpretation of plays and players is hardly sig- 
nificant. Its value as a future source for the study of the early 
American theatre is a little below that of Reese D. James’s Old 
Drury of Philadelphia and somewhat above that of Thomas Clark 
Pollock’s The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century, 
previous volumes in the series. Mention of “modern improve- 
ments . . . particularly in the scenic illusions,” might be of value 
had the author also seen fit to study the nature of these improve- 
ments and illusions. Numerous plays are mentioned but, except 
in the case of such well-known works as Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion, no 
attempt is made to indicate their substance. Professor Wilson’s 
belief that Boker’s Francesca da Rimini is a “ masterpiece ” and 
“the greatest of American romantic tragedies in verse” is de- 
batable. Nevertheless, the “ Annual Chronological Records,” 
which comprise the major portion of the book, are likely to prove 
of great help to the future historian of the nineteenth-century 
American theatre. 


N. BRYLLION FAGIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 





Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A selected bibliography of the best 
available editions of his writings, of biographies and criticisms of 
him, and of references showing his relations with contemporaries. 
Compiled by ViraintA WADLOW KENNEDY, assisted by Mary NEILL 
Barton. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Library, 1935. Pp. viii + 
151. The selection and arrangement of material, the annotations, 
and the 25-page index combine to make this an excellent working 
bibliography. The preface and introductory notes to the several 
sections indicate clearly its inclusions and exclusions, and its rela- . 
tions to other bibliographies. Its principal values as a supplement 
to the work of Wise and Haney lie in its listing of good recent 
editions now available in this country, and of many recent critical 
items, including the centenary publications of 1934, and in its 
thoroughly helpful and up-to-date annotations. 


ALICE D. SNYDER 
Vassar College 
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Workers in the Dawn. By GrorcE Gisstne. Edited by RoBERT 
SHAFER. 2 vols. Pp. lvi+ 374; 436. $2.00. John Keats, Com- 
plete Poems and Selected Letters. Edited by C. DEWi1tr THORPE. 
Pp. liv-+ 666. $1.00. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran, 
1935. These two works with their clear print, attractive binding, 
and careful editing augur well for the new series which Professor 
Shafer is directing. He has himself taken charge of a reprint, the 
first ever made, of Gissing’s powerful and almost unprocurable 
first novel and has furnished an introduction important for its 
facts as well as its comment. Professor Thorpe’s Keats is the best 
in print and was much needed; the notes are excellent and the 150 
pages of letters add greatly to the value of the book. 

R. D. H. 





Evolution and Repentance. By LANE Cooper. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1935. Pp. x-+ 253. $2.25. This provocative 
and attractive little volume consists of “essays and addresses on 
Aristotle, Plato, and Dante, with papers on Matthew Arnold and 
Wordsworth,” on the training and use of the image-making faculty 
in scholarship, and on “the evolutionary obsession.” The essay 
on the making of a concordance brings out not a few illuminating 
facts concerning Wordsworth’s diction (but see F. B. Snyder, 
“ Wordsworth’s Favorite Words,” JHGP, xxii, 1923, pp. 253-6). 
In his familiarity with the best that has been written in the past 
and in his sound sense of values Professor Cooper recalls Arnold ; 
one regrets that the volume is likely to reach and convince only 
those who need it least. 

R. D. H. 





A Bibliography of British History (1700-1715). With Special 
Reference to the Reign of Queen Anne. By Witt1am THOMAS 
Morean. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 
1934. Volume I (1700-1707). Pp. xvii+ 524. (Nos. 94 and 
95, Indiana University Studies.) Professor Morgan is well known 
to historians for his work on English Political Parties and Leaders 
in the Reign of Queene Anne (1920). His present volume is the 
first installment of a bibliography of the books and pamphlets 
printed in the period from 1700 to 1715. His primary interest is 
in political, economic, and social history, and his bibliography is 
intended to be of service mainly in those fields. But within its 
limitations it will be indispensable for investigators in this period. 


LOUIS I. BREDVOLD 


University of Michigan 








BRIEF MENTION v7 


John Wilson’s The Cheats. Edited by Mitton C. Naum. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1935. Pp. x-+ 280. 10s.6d. Mr. Nahm 
is to be congratulated on his industry in bringing to light new 
facts about the life of the royalist lawyer who, though he con- 
descended to the stage, wrote one of the most popular of Restora- 
tion comedies. To some extent its success was one of scandal; and 
the MS at Worcester College, Oxford, which the editor carefully 
reproduces, is loaded with Sir Henry Herbert’s censoring espe- 
cially in the part of Scruple, who is aimed in the same general 
direction as Rabbi Busy and Tartuffe. Wilson, a serious satirist 
(he translated the Moriae Encomium of Erasmus) considered 
himself a son of Ben; and while The Cheats is crammed with his 
own learning, and though everything proceeds on a pretty low 
plane, much of the play is a tissue of Jonsonian reminiscence. Mr. 
Nahm has done an excellent job in outlining the extremely scat- 
tered sources, which include contemporary Rosicrucianism and 
Pascal’s attack on the Jesuits. The chapter on the theatrical 
milieu is somewhat perfunctory, but adequate. Chapters V and 
VI on the relations of the MS and the quartos, and on the censor- 
ship, are of special value. There is no index. 

H. 8. 





The Life and Death of William Mountfort. By Atsrrt S. Bore- 
MAN. (Harvard Studies in English, vol. xv.) Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1935. Pp. xii-+ 222. $2.50. Professor 
Borgman follows his excellent monograph on Shadwell with a 
circumstantial account of the murder of the eminent Restoration 
actor and minor dramatist, prefaced by a biographical sketch de- 
scriptive of his réles and of the plays he wrote. Both sections of 
the book are thoroughly and in part newly documented. There is 
a good index, but a bibliography of Mountfort’s works is wanting. 


H. 8. 





The Rivals, A Comedy. ... By RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
Esq. Edited from the Larpent MS. by RicHarp LittLE Purpy. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University. 
Press, 1935. Pp. lii+ 124. $7.50. Eleven days elapsed between 
the first and the second performance, and what the brilliant young 
amateur was at in the interim may now be seen in the two ver- 
sions here printed in parallel columns and analyzed in Mr. Purdy’s 
introduction. The Larpent MS in the Huntington Library is the 
copy sent to the Examiner of Plays a week before the opening, 
while the first edition shows how Sheridan profited from the ordeal 
of that ghastly first night and from the remonstrances of the re- 
viewers. On the other hand, there are in that first printed text, 
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besides changes and excisions, substantial additions which Mr. 
Purdy thinks were restored from the MS predecessor of the Lar- 
pent MS. His conclusion is that Faulkland and Julia were not 
concessions but dear to the author’s heart. If with Goldsmith 
Sheridan led the van against sentimentalism, he was also like him 
in having left “important hostages in the camp of the enemy.” 
This is a beautifully made book and to an old Sir Lucius a fasci- 
nating one, for the Irish knight is much improved. In later years 
Sheridan grew to hate indelicacy, but in his first play he “had 
mistaken his audience for the audience of Congreve and Wycher- 
ley.” As the editor observes, the alterations sometimes left minor 
inconsistencies. To the description of typical changes might be 
added the occasional improvement of prose rhythm, transposition 
or invention of phrases to secure more effective curtain or exit 
speeches (Larpent’s “ Acres. You must permit me, by my Valour! 
my Dear Sir Lucius,—my best Friend—my brother Hero—my—” 
is discarded for the extraordinarily pretty “Sir Duc. ... Let 
your courage be as keen, but at the same time as polished as your 
sword.”), and reiteration of lines or effects that had evidently 
gone well the first night, among them Sir Anthony’s threat to 
“marry the girl myself.” 
H. 8. 





Die Technik des realistischen Dramas bei Ibsen und Galsworthy. 
Von Anna Kroner. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1935. Pp. 113. M. 6. 
(Beitr. z. engl. Philol., Heft xxvi11.) The title of this dissertation 
carefully refrains from using the word influence, and the conclusion 
draws up a list of similarities and dissimilarities between the two 
dramatists; yet, the question of influence does always lurk in the 
background and should have been faced and, if not answered, should 
at least have been defined in its problematic nature. For many of 
the traits which Galsworthy and Ibsen have in common may also 
have been derived from the Ibsenists and many of the deviations 
might be traced to an influence of Hauptmann, who simply cannot 
be left out of the picture altogether. All of which tends to show 
that the author did well not to speak of influence; but her position 
would have been safer if she had reversed the process of her in- 
vestigation, had begun with the different aims and viewpoints of 
the two dramatists and ended with their difference in technique. 
But the results of this dissertation are not without value and reveal 
an intelligent comprehension of the subject. 

ERNST FEISE 








